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3, 
AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS. Viewed from 
the Standpoint of Universal History. By Joun 
FISKE. pp. 158. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


II 
GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE. Related in her Letters 
and Journals. Arranged and edited by her hus- 
band, J. W. Cross. Portraits and illustrations. 
In three volumes, pp. 1038. 12mo, cloth, $3.75. 
(Uniform with ‘Harper's Library Edition” of 
George Eliot’s Works.) 


III. 
“BOOTS AND SADDLES;”’ Life in Dakota with 
General Custer. By Mrs. ELIZABETH B. CUSTER. 
pp. 312. 12mo, illuminated cloth, $1.50. 


IV. 

FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. Suggestions as 
to their Manufacture and Use. By Henry P. 
WeELts. Illustrated. pp. 364. Post 8vo, extra 
cloth, $2.50. 


V. 
HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. By Mary Treat, 
author of ‘Chapters on Ants,” etc. Illustrated. 
pp. 244. 12mo, cloth, ornamental covers, $1.50. 


VI. 

THE POWER AND AUTHORITY OF SCHOOL 
OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. In the Man- 
agement and Government of Public Schools. also 
over Pupils out of School, as determined by the 
Courts of the several States. By a Member of the 
Massachusetts Bar. pp. viii, 182. 16mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 


VII. 

STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A 
Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, 
Etymological and Explanatory, embracing Scien- 
tific and other Terms, Numerous familiar Terms, | 
and a copious Selection of Old English Words. By | 
the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. The pronunciation 
carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. Phelp, M.A. 
Imperial 8vo, 1248 pages, cloth, $6.00; half roan, | 


List oF NEw Books. 


$7.00; sheep, $7.50. Also in Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library, 4to, paper. Complete in 23 parts, 
23 cents each part. Muslin covers for binding 
furnished by the publishers on receipt of 50 cents. 


VIII. 

GILDERSLEEVE’S PINDAR. The Olympic and 
Pythian Odes of Pindar. With Introductory Essay, 
Dissertation on the Metres of Pindar, and Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. By Basi L. GILDER- 
SLEEVE, Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., Professor of 
Greek, Johns Hopkins University. Illustrated. 
pp. 502, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


IX. 

HERODOTUS. Books VI. and VII, With a Life 
of Herodotus, an Epitome of his History, a sum- 
mary of the Dialect, and Explanatory Notes. By 
AucGustus C. MERRIAM, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor 
of Greek in Columbia College, New York. (In 
“ Harper's Classical Series, for Schools and Col- 
leges."’ Under the editorial supervision of Henry 
Drisler, LL.D., Jay Professor of Greek in Colum- 
bia College.) pp. xxx, 370. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


X. 

“THE FRIENDLY EDITION” OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by W. J. Rotre. In 20 vol- 
umes. Illustrated. Gilt tops and uncut edges. 
Square 16mo, sheets, $27.00; cloth, $30.00; half 
calf, $60.00. Also illustrated. Small 4to, flexible 
cloth, in 40 volumes, 56 cents per volume; paper, 
40 cents per volume 


XI 

A POPULAR MANUAL OF ENGEISH LITERA- 
TURE. Containing Outlines of the Literature 
of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and the United 
States of America. With Historical, Scientific and 
Art Notes, Diagrams, etc. By MAUDE GILLETTE 
PHILLIPS. Illustrated. In 2 volumes. Vol. L., 
pp. xx, 582. Vol. Il., pp. vi, 570. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00 per volume. The volumes sold 
separately, 
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A Good Hater. By Frederick Boyle 20 | 
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Tie and Trick. By Hawley Smart 
The Wearing of the Green. By Basil 
‘The Crime of Christmas Day. 
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The White Witch 
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449, 450, 45t. George Eliot’s Life. 3 Parts 

452. Great Porter Square. By B. L. Farjeon 

453. Miss Brown. By Vernon Lee 1b eo mo a. al 
454. A Man of His Word, and Oth«r Stories. By W.E. Norris. . . 
45°. Some One Else. By B. M. Croker 

456. By William Sime 

457- E. Braddon 


B wulderstone. 
Wyllard’s Weird. By M. 





For sale by your bookseller, or sent by mail, postpaid, in the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
HARPER'S CATALOGUE mailed, postage prepaid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. New York. 
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Valuable Theological Works. 











Morley’s Universal Library. 





A Cheap and Handsome Reissue of | 





Masterpieces of the World’s Literature. | 
In tastefully cloth-bound and well-printed A STUDY OF ORIGINS, 


volumes of about 320 payrs, for Or, the Problems of Being, of Knowledge, and Duty. 
forty cents eaci. By E. Pressense, D.D. Fourth edition, 513 
pages. Price, $1.50. 













i The following are now ready : 
Ss 's p | “A master defense of Christianity.””"—Zng/ish Pulpit. 

w i's Ys | P “ : 
I. - ERIDANS I LAYS. ' | _ * He makes the bridge from unbelief to belief a shorter passage than 
2. PLAYS FROM MOLIFKE. By DRYDEN, FIELDING, Drummond.” —£fiscopal Register. 













a and others. 
3. GOETHE'S FAUST | 7 eet 
E 4. CHRONICLE OF THE CID. = = 
4 5. RABELAIS’ GAkGANTUA, AN" THE HEROIC DEEDS | REASSURING HINTS. 
OF PANTAGRUEL. 
és Cae. the Martinis | By the Rev, HeNry Footman, M.A. _ Second 
7. BAcon’s Essays. American, from the sixth London edition. 
8. De For’s JOURNAL OF THE PLAGLE “ The large class of readers who have found so much profit in Mr. 
9. LOCKE ON TOLERATION AND CIVIL GOVE! NMENT, | Drummond's book on Natural Law in the Spiritual World, and who, 
nt S RoBerT F >R’s PATRIARC } —- may feel inclined to rest where that author left them, should 
with ° IR ROBERT ILMER S PATRIARCHA. | hasten to supplement their acquisitions by mastering the contents of 
10. BUTLER'’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION. | the above brochure, which is timely, profoundly interesting, and 
’ tt. DRYDEN’S VIRGIL. every way important,”—7he Churchman. 
if 12. SIR WALTER ScoTT’s DEMONOLOGY AND WITCH- | aac 
4 CRAFE. 
se 13. HERRICK’S HESPERIDES. PRECIOUS PROMISES 
, 14. COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK; wii ‘(HE ANCIENT , 






MARINER and CHRISTABE!, Or, Light from Beyond. By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, 














| © Roccacctio’ . . 7 e a om 
’ [> ca * DECAMERON. . D.D., author of ‘‘ Hours with the Bible. 16mo, 
19. STERNE’S TRISTRAM SHANDY. *ipghete pe ae a 
17. Homer's Itap. Translated by GEORGE CHAP- cloth, red edges. Price, 75 cents. 





MAN. ‘* Full of inspiration.’’— Christian Union. 
18 MEDILEVA. PALES. 
19. JOHNSON'’S RASSELAS and VOLTAIRE’S CAN- 


4 — | OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. 











uy 20. THE ALCHEMIST, AND OTHER PLAys. By BEN 

: JONSON. s 5 : 

i : By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, author of ‘‘ Hours with the 
i 21. Hoppes’s LEVIATHA> y i sEIKIE, 






Bible.”” 12mo, cloth, 71 illustrations. Price, 
















| 
, NEARLY READY: | ee 
e. i | “Not a mere abstract of the ‘ Hours with the Bible,’ but an entirel 
? y 
7 22. BuTLER’S HuDIBRAS. | independent composition.” 
H 23. IDEAL COMMONWEALTHS; More's’ UTOPIA, | 
a: 3ACON'’S New ATLANTIS, and CAMPANELLA’S | 
Y - 7 a KT r ss ~ 
a CITY OF THE SUN, | SCENES AND CHARACTERS 
. 24. DON OUIXOTE ('n two voiunnes). 
| of the 
q iN MOLLEY's UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. under | ; 
fi j ‘ IL. . y inet r . 
f the able ediorship of Prof. Henry Morley, the intention ts to bring | MIDDLE AGES. 
Hig together the works that have gone to make up the world’s thought, | 
y and to influence the opinions and lives of men, The very low | By the Rev. Epwarp L. Cutts, B.A., author of 
a! price at which these volumes are sold brings within the reach of all 2 E - a sf ec “ 
fl the great and notable productions of the famous authors that it aa urning Points in Church History, etc. New 
! has bec 2 f one’s education to read. i . . . 
a a a * edition. 8vo, cloth, 182 illustrations, 552 pages. 







| 
| Price, $2.50. Ready April 15. 





A LIBRARY OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS.—Not 











| 
4 one dictionary, but five: English; French and Italian; Spanish | 
y and German; Greek; and Latin; with English Translations. | ~ - 
a Edited by Rev. C. T, Ramace, J.C. Grocorr and Miss Anna L, | JESUS OF THE EVANGELISTS. 
a! Warp. ‘The set of 5 vols., in cloth, $10.00; in half calf, $17.50; | 
4 in levant morocco, $25.00. Volumes sold separately in cloth at His Historical Character Vindicated By CANON 
7 $2.00 each, 3 is ss 
“ A real encyclopedia of quotations, these fine books furnish a very | Row. Third edition, reduced, $1.75. 
i comprehensive and useful index to the best sayings of the best authors. | ie f a 
The thanks of all lovers of what is good and true are due for bringing | We commend this book as of great value,”— Zhe Churchman, 
out in so convenient, attractive, and inexpensive a form, a set of books | 
so valuable for every library, and so important to every scholar,”’— | 





Literary World. 










Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postage or expressage paid, on 


Sold by a : | . - ‘ 
‘q receipt of price, by the publishers, JAMES POT T & CO., Publishers, 
r { 
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Stories by hiuitinies Attire. 


The great success of ‘this series, now just complete, 
proves that the publishers were right in their belief 
that a library of American short stories was 
needed. How wide is the range of subject and 
treatment, and how numerous and well known are 
the authors, the following complete list indicates. 


Bound in cloth, 50 cents per vol. 
The set in a handsome box, $5.00. 


Each volume sold sé ‘MPN, and sent dail 


I. | 2. 

Wno Was Sue? By Bayard THe TRANSFERRED Guost. By 
Taylor.-Tne DocuMENTSIN THE | Frank R, Stockton.—A Martyr 
Case. By Brander Matthewsand | to Science. By Mary Putnam 
H.C. Bunner,-One or THE THIR- | Jacobi, M.D.—Mrs. KNottys. 
ty Pisces. By William Henry | By J. S. of Dale.—A Dinner- 
Bishop.— BaLaccut SROTHERS. | Party, By John Eddy.—THe 

3y Rebecca Harding Davis.—AN | Mount or Sorrow. By Harriet 
OPERATION IN Money. By Albert | Prescott Spofford.—Sister Sit- 
Webster. | via. By Mary Agnes ‘Tincker, 


2. | 4. 

Tue Spiper’s Eve. By Lu- Miss Grier. By Constance 
cretia P. Hale —A SToRy OF THE Woolson. — Love 1n OLD 
Latin Quarter. By Frances | Croatues. By H.C. Bunner.— 
Hodgson Burnett —Two Purse- | Two Buckets In A WELL. By 
Companions. By George Parsons | N, P. Willis. —Frrenp Barron’s 
Lathrop -Poor Octa-Moca. By | Concern. By Mary Hallock 
David D,. Lloyd.—A Memorasce | Foote.—An Inspirep Lossyist. 
Murpver. By Celia ‘Thaxter— | By J. W. DeForest.—Lost 1n 
Venetian Grass. By Brander | tHe Foc. By Noah Brooks. 
Matthews. 


F. 


6. 

Tue Vivace Convict. By 
C. H. White.—Tur Denver Ex- 
Press. By A. A, Hayes.—THe 
Misrortunes OF Bro’ THomas 
| Wueatcey. By Lina Redwood 

Fairfax. — ‘ue HearTeReak 

Camzo. By L. W.Champney — 
| Miss Eunice’s Grove, By Al- 
| bert Webster. — Broruer SEeBAs- 
| TIAN’s FrienpsHip. By Harold 

Frederic. 


A Licur Mav. By Henry | 
ames.,—YaTIL. By F. D. Millet. 
Tue Enp or New York. By 
Park Benjamin.—Wuy ‘THomas 
Was DiscuarGep, By George 
Arnold. —THe Tacnyromp. By 
E. P. Mitchell. 


7 8. 

Tue Bisuor’s VAGABOND. By Tue Bricape ComMAND:R. 
Octave Thanet.—Lost. By Ed- | By J. W. DeForest. — Spiir 
ward Bellamy.—Kirpy's Coats | Zepnyr. By Henry A. Beers.— 
oF Fire. By Louise Stockton. |, Zervian Hops. By Elizabeth 
PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF | Stuart Phelps —Tue Lire-Mac- 
a Soctat Wreck. By Margaret | net. By Alvey A. Adee.—Os- 
Floyd.—Steiita GrRaYLanpd, By | Goop’s PrepICcAMENT. By Eliza- 
James T. McKay.—Tue ImaGe _ beth D. B. Stodaard, 
or San Donato. By Virginia W. 

Johnson. 


Io. 

Pancua. By T. A. Janvier: 
—Tue Apitest MAN IN THE 
Wortpv. By E. P. Mitchell — 
Younc Mo t’s Pervy. By C. 
A. Stephens.—Manmat’na. By 
Charles de Kay.—A Darine Fic- 
tion. By H.H. Boyesen. THe 
Story or Two Lives. By Julia 
Schayer. 


Marse Cuan. By Thomas | 
Nelson Page.—Mr. Brxpy's | 
Cueistmas Visitor. By Charles 
S. Gace.—Et1. By C. H. White. 
—YounG STRONG oF THE CLarR- | 
ton. By Millicent Washburn 
Shinn.— How Orp Wiceins 
Wore Suir. By Captain Roland 
F. Coffin,—‘‘—mas Has Come.” 
By Leonard Kip. 
| “The collection to be em- 
braced in this series willafford 
one of the most surprising 
accumulations of evidence of 
our literary growth yet sub- 
lmitted to the world, being 
lespecially interesting as 
|showing the wealth of good| 
writing recently produced by! 
Troy| 


“Never hasanequalnum-; | | 
ber of first-rate short stories, 
|appeared in the same com- 
pass.’—N. VY. Journal o/\ 
Commerce, | 
| ‘The series increases in| 
paraty with every num- 
\ber, and preserves in perma- | 
nent form some of the best of, | 
hres periodical litera- | {American writers. 
'—€ hicago Interior. a | es Times. 


J 





These b books seated sale ent all Seifiedttine, or the aeiiiadion « wile 
send them, postpaid, om receipt of the price. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, 
743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
publish the following: 


WOMEN OF THE DAY. 


A biographical dictionary of notable contemporaries. 
By FRANCES Hays. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 


“It should be in every private and public library.’’—Boston Globe. 


EPISODES OF MY SECOND LIFE. 


(American and English Experiences.) By ANTONIO 
GALLENGA (L. Marriotti), I2mo, extra cloth, 
$1.50. 


“ Ttis, in short, a bright, racy sketch of the times, the most exciting 
of this century.’’—Baltimore herald, 


SOULE’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. 


A Dictionary of English Synonymes and Synony- 
mous or Parallel Expressions, Designed as a 
practical guide to aptness and variety of phrase- 
ology. By RICHARD SOULE. Large 12mo, extra 
cloth, $2.00; half morocco, $2.50; half Russia, 
$3.50. 

This work will be found useful as a ready means of assistance when 
one is at a loss for a word or an expression that best suits a particular 


turn of thought or mood of the mind, or that may obviate an ungrace- 
ful repetition, 


ONE OF THE DUANES. 


A novel. By ALICE KinG HAMILTON. 
cloth, $1.2 


A bright, piquant, and interesting novel of to-day. One calculated to 


be very popular. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


By the author of “ Nor Like Orner Grirts.” 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 


By Rosa N. CAReEy, author of Nellie’s Memories, 
Queenie’s Whim, etc. 16mo, extra cloth, 75 
cents ; paper cover, 25 cents. 


A NEW “DUCHESS” NOVEL. 
IN DURANCE VILE. 


By the author of Doris, Rossmoyne, Phyllis, Molly 
Bawn, etc. 16mo, extra cloth, 75 cents; paper 
cover, 25 cents. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


To be complete in seventeen volumes. Demy 8vo. 
This edition will be known as The Ashburton 
Edition, issued in monthly volumes, and con- 
tain many portraits and illustrations. Volume I. 
is now ready, and embraces a portion of the 
French Revolution. Cloth, gilt top, uncut, paper 
titles, $2.50; English cloth, extra, $2.50; three- 
quarters calf, extra, gilt top, uncut, $4.50. 


12mo. Extra 


Orders for the above respectfulty solicited, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
| 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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We often meet with varied opinions among critics of high-class 
journals, but seldom do we see such a wide difference of opinion as 
FLATLAND, by A Square, has provoked. 

The N. V. Times says :—“ This is a delirious book, A Square, hav- 
ing lost his balance with overstudying geometry, statics and kinetics, and 
having become stark mad about a line, a triangle, a pentagon, and a 
hexagon, has written a story about them... . It’s a very puzzling 
book anda very distressing one, and to be enjoyed possibly by about 
six, or at the outside seven, persons in the whole of the United 
States and Canada. . . . Some little sense is apparent in an appeal for 
a better education for women, but beyond that all the rest of Flatland 
is incomprehensible.” 

The N.Y. Tribune says :—“ This is an ingenious and clever satire by 
an anonymous writer. ‘lhe purpose of it is to show the folly of those 
pseudo-scientific assumptions and dogmatisms which in effect purport 
to define the limits of the possible in nature by declaring that this and 
that is ‘ opposed to the laws of nature’. . . The ideas are, moreover, 
full of originality, yet ail of a logical consi.tency. ... A wittier and 
keener rebuke to the sciolism which too frequently passes muster for 
science in these days. and which is as presumptuous and bigoted as 
medizval ecclesiasticism, has never been administered. It is to be hoped 
that Flatland will be read by those who most need its lessons, and that 
its good-humored and delicate satire wil! be appreciated as it deserves. 

Price, 75 cents; So!d everywhere. 


NEW CLASSIC SERIES. 

A collection of world-renowned works selected from the literatures of 
all nations, printed from new type in the best manner, and neatly and 
durably bound. Handy books, convenient to hold, and an ernament to 
the library shelves. 

Sir Walter Scott’s ‘“‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ ‘ Marmion,’’ and 
“The Lady of the Like,’’ The three poems in one volume, 

Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield.’”’ With illustrations by 
Mulready 

Defve’s ** Robinson Crusoe With illustrations by Stothard 

Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s ‘‘ Paul and Virginia.’’ With illustrations 
by Lalauze. 

Southey’s ‘ Lite of Nelson.’” With illustrations by Birket Foster. 

Voltaire’s ‘* Life of Charles the ‘I'welfth.’’ With maps and portraits. 

Maria Edgeworth’s ‘* Classic Tales.’”’ With a biographical sketch by 
Grace A. Oliver. 

Lord Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome.’’ With a biographical 
sketch and illustrations 

Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ With all of the original illustrations 
in fac-simile. 

Classic Heroic Ballads, Edited by the editor of ‘ Quiet Hours,’ 

Ten handsome 16mo volumes in uniform cloth binding. 
Price, $1.05 per volume. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





SECOND SERIES OF POEMS OF 


Frances Ridley Havergal. 


Uniform with previous volume. 12mo, with portrait, cloth, $2.00; 
12mo, with portruit, gilt, $2.50. 

A new and exhaustive collection of the poems of Frances Ridley 
Havergal, issued in England, calls fora second volume of the Ameri- 
can edition, This new volume contains, not only everything that was 
omitted, for whatever reason, from the first one, but all the poems, 
hymns, and songs since collected ‘‘ in answer to many requests ”’ and 
published in what her sister declares to be the ‘‘ complete and final 
edition’’ of F. R. H.'s poetical works, 

The First Volume, with portrait and sketch of her life. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00, 
The Set of Two Volumes, cloth, $4.00; cloth, gilt, $5.00. 

“* They will bring spiritual helps to all devout people who need the 
cheer of every voice that is attuned to heavenly chords.’’—Congrega- 
tionalist. 

“ They are full of the gentle spirit, the childlike trust, the earnest 
purpose that characterizes everything this lamented Christian woman 
wrote,”’—Christian Union, 


Phillips Brooks’s Sermons 
For Fifty Cents. 


FIRST SERIES, 19th thousand. 12mo0, 20 sermons, 380 pages, 
paper, so cents; cloth, $1.75. 


SECOND SERIES, 11th thousand. 12mo0, 21 sermons, 378 pages, 
paper, 50 cents ; 12mo, 21 sermons, 378 pages, cloth, $:,75. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.,, 


PUBLISHERS, 
39 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
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LIBRARY BOOKS AND OUR OWN BOOKs. 
Public libraries are a modern growth, and many of 
their methods are still experimental. The feature, 
however, that belongs to all good ones, and the one 
that adapts them to learned or ignorant readers of all 
classes, is the provision made for bibliography—for the 
To make 


a proper selection of books without enormous waste of 


history and description of books in general. 


time and energy, it has become as necessary to know 
a little about a great many books as to know a great 
deal about a few. Thus public libraries must be not 
only safe and convenient storehouses of books for 
general use, but must also be ready to help in choosing 
them ; and the methods by which such aid can be sup- 
plied enter now into a large part of library work. In 
its simplest form, bibliography has its place as well in 


every school and family. Nothing ‘brings home’ 
its need more forcibly than the children’s question, 
“What shall I read?” or than to see little people 
reading trash in ignorance of what is better. It is of 
equal importance in a bookstore. A certain amount 
is necessary there, and obtained without much diffi- 
culty; and the day may come when the requirements 
of trade will permit more careful attention to such a 
means of adding to its usefulness. All buyers of 
books, from the same general causes, must come to 
more or less of an experimental knowledge of books 
in general, unconsciously as such knowledge may be 
acquired and exercised; for the most careless will 
hardly buy entirely at random. The bibliography of 
even a small private library will be interesting and im- 
portant, as its owner comes to arefined taste in authors 
and their various editions. It is, however, in the best 
public libraries that we must look for an adequate and 
complete history and description of books. Its libra- 
rian will aim at the knowledge, not of all books, but of 
the paths to all books, and will not rest till a dictionary 
catalogue with its supplementary card catalogue, ref- 
erence books, reference lists, indexes, and reports, add 
infinitely to the value ofthe books alone. In Carlyle’s 
vehement words, ‘A big coliection of books, without 
a good catalogue, is a Polyphemus with zo eye in his 


head.” 
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But what shall be the place of the mere circu- 
lating library in all the vast system of public provi- 


sion for books ? With- 


out aids to a choice of books having reference to all 


It has simply no place at all. 


literature, such a collection has no right to existence. 
Its influence is as likely to be for evil as for good. The 
contemplation of the injury wrought by indiscriminate 
reading almost puts new life into the trite illustrations 
of the ship without a rudder, the horse without a mas- 
ter. Itis impossible to believe that Dr. Johnsen, with 
all his strong judgment, would say to-day, ‘‘ Read any- 
thing five hours a day, and you will soon be learned.” 
There are more rivals to good reading than there were 
a hundred years ago, and now-a-days it must be 
indeed a dull mind that is not injured by indiscrimi- 
nate reading. The ordinary use of a circulating 
library, is one that might easily bring its readers to a 
feeling that books are stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
What can be more dreary than the state of a person 
continually in search of a ‘‘ good book’’? Better a dull 
round of toil than an idle ease that finds no springs ot 
intelligence and widening interest in going from book 
to book. One book should suggest another, and the 
combination of reference and circulating departments 
in a well-equipped library may, under skilled manage- 
ment, open to the whole world of literature, and there 


is then a new heaven and a new earth. Things rank 


and gross are there, but they do not possess the soil, 


and must ever struggle with the good for existence. 

Another danger that threatens always, comes from 
the hundred newspapers and magazines, tempting us 
in attractive columns to read about books in precious 
moments that belong to books themselves. Freshness, 
suggestion, often real discrimination, are found in the 
best of these indispensable aids, and among them all 
we must guide ourselves as best we may, if we would 
follow the leadings of modern thought. The library 
must soon take them, and the sooner the better, to 
sift, collect, collate, and catalogue. 

But let it not be supposed that the most careful and 
judicious use of a library will alone give the best good 
that can be extracted from books. The true joy of 


reading comes only through one’s own permanent 
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possession of them. Well chosen, they can hardly 


fail to be ‘choice’; and, endearing themselves even 
as they stand waiting for us, will look at us benignly 
and invitingly from their shelves, ready to reveal a 
beauty, grace, and power that no borrowed book can 


ever show. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. 


Dana was the first man to look at the sea life as areal 
thing, and to make the world know it as a real thing. 
America should be proud of that triumphant book, 
Two Years Before the Mast. We area great mari- 
time people; the oceans of the world are our realm, 
and every billow that rolls from north to south, from 
east to west, carries a British interest along its liquid 
path. Is it not wonderful that we should have waited 
for a Yankee student to show us how to write a book 
that should be true to the sailor, true to the ship he 
sails in, true to the deep he navigates? For my part, 
I heartily begrudge Boston her famous “ yarner,’’ and 
for the honor of this country could wish that his grand 
sea picture had the Union jack hanging over it instead 
of the eagle that is perched for all time upon its frame. 
The difference between ‘Two Years Before the Mast 
and most .of the nautical novels which have been 
written on this side the Atlantic is the difference 
between the marine drama, as we are accustomed to 
witness it in London and provincial theatres, and the 
calling it caricatures. Dana's book isa solid fact from 
beginning to end—not one jot more so because it 
forms a collection of his experiences when at sea, 
than because of the superb sailor-like spirit, the exqui- 
site accuracy and the great-hearted sympathy that 
every page is full of. ‘I vowed,” he says, after 
describing the flogging on board the Pilgrim, ‘“ I 
vowed that if God should ever give me the means I 
would do something to redress the grievances and 
relieve the sufferings of that class of beings with 
whom my lot had so long been cast.’’ He could not 
have gone to work more effectually than by writing 
Two Years Before the Mast. It was time that some- 
body showed the public down into the merchant ship's 
forecastle, pointed to the bunks in which the sailors 
sleep, the dripping carlings, the evil-smelling slush 
lamp, the water splashing through the scuttle, the poor 
clothes of the heavily worked men, the infamous food 
and vile water on which they subsisted. It was time, 
Isay. No landsman could guess the truth, and those 
who had suffered, who could speak of the horrors of 
scurvy from darkness and damp and fare such as a 
hog might disdain, were ignorant and unable to put 
their story before the world. But then comes Dana, 
a fine genius, full of spirit. He ships as a foremast 
hand in a little brig bound round Cape Horn to the 
Western American coast, and he spends three years 
of his life among sailors, working with them, suffer- 
ing with them, taking their few poor pleasures with 
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them. We are used to his book now, and since his 
time plenty of interest has been taken in the mer- 
chant service ; but I sometimes think that an extraor- 
dinary amazement must have been excited among 
those of the public who cared for sea yarns when Two 
Years Before the Mast was first published. By what 
magic could Dana absorb the attention of his readers 
by a plain unvarnished narrative of forecastle life in 
a little brig? But that was not quite it. How did it 
happen, I dare say people wanted to know, that these 
poor sailors who so deeply interested them in Dana’s 
work were so utterly unlike the mariners they had 
been accustomed to read about since the days of 
Smollett? Where was the Saturday night larking? 
where the cans of grog? the ‘“ wives and sweethearts ’’? 
the dancing on the main deck ? the gay uniforms, the 
handsome middies, the sea battles, the lovely hero- 
ines, and all the rest of the well-known stuff? Instead 
of this they found a brutal, coarse-mouthed skipper, a 
couple of mates neither handsome nor sentimental, 
and forward an odd collection of rude and rough 
figures in Scotch caps and old shirts. There was no 
heroine, there was no fighting, there was nothing more 
spirited in the way of diversion than a fandango at 
Santa Barbara; but there was the best of all things in 
this world—truth. Because of it the book went 
straight home to the heart, and inasmuch as that it is 
as true in the main of life on board ship to-day as it 
was when written forty-five years ago, there can be no 
excuse for any one desiring to write for or against the 
sailor not to very fairly understand the nature and 
duties of Mercantile Jack’s life while Two Years 
Before the Mast remains in print. 

W. Clark Russell in the Contemporary Review. 





THOREAU. 
Probably it added greatly to Thoreau’s repute that he 
belonged to a circle of friends most of whom left their 
mark upon American thought. He was one of a com- 
munity of men who were living individual, strenuous 
lives at a time when society—at least in Europe—was 
bound and fettered by conventionalities. From Amer- 
ica come the seeds of political progress. From Amer- 
ica, too, comes a certain fearless logic that is willing 
to translate freedom of word into freedom of action. 
There, there is little or no sense of tradition to bind 
the actions.of men. New classes spring up which 
unite the culture of the future with a certain vigor 
which can only be found in its fullness among those 
who still employ much of their time in manual labor. 
In America not only are all men equal in politics, but 
all men are equal in education and society. The 
effects of this are enormous. They are not seen ade- 





quately in great centres like New York or Boston, 
where European opinion may naturally be expected 
to have its influence, and where wealth is so common 
that it has made for itself a conventional common- 
place which it has neither time nor inclination to break 
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through. But in rising towns, as Concord was at the 
beginning of the century, Americans have always been 
found willing, not only to listen to new doctrines, but, 
by practical acceptance of them, to test their applica- 
tion to life and manners. Concord, at that time, must 
have been a very Paradise to the young and enthusi- 
astic. They had seen their parents before them break 
away from old grooves of thought, while their history 
itself was that of a nation which but a comparatively 
few years before had no well-marked grooves of any 
kind to break away from. In such a soil all plants 
might hope to hold their own. From seed sown there, 
what splendid new bloom might not be looked for; 
and each leader slightly in advance of his fellows 
could even dream of a time when Churches and States 
might come to be called after his name. Into sucha 
society Henry Thoreau was born; and if he has 
founded neither sect nor family, he has at least left a 
name which all true lovers of Nature will remember 
with gratitude. 

It is easier, however, to say what Thoreau was not, 
than what he was. He was not a philosopher, he was 
not a thinker, as the word is generally understood. He 
wrote nothing by which he will be long remembered. 
He does not even win by love or sympathy, for every 
word and action of his shows how little the lives of his 
fellow-men played any part in his own. To his friends 
and neighbors the character of Thoreau must have 
been a riddle hard to read, and why he was not like 
others must remain in part a mystery. There was 
nothing in him to separate him specially from his 
fellow-men. He is not great in soul or mind. He 
could not even be said to be a real student of Nature, 
to whom he sacrificed so much. In the long days 
spent alone in the woods he was not collecting scien- 
tific facts, nor storing his imagination or memory with 
images to give out again in poetry or art. The selec- 
tions from his Diary are not strikingly original, and 
his style has not sufficient charm to make us forgive 
the absence of that indescribable something which, in 
a true lover of Nature, is rarely absent. What is it, 
then, that does attract? 

Freedom, above all things, was the key-note to 
Thoreau’s life. He was afraid of nothing but the loss 
of freedom, a loss which would have made life unbear- 
able to him. To those who realize how entirely absent 
real freedom is from the lives of most of us this protest 
on the part of Thoreau is most valuable. Convention- 
ality, which shelters itself often under a religious sanc- 
tion, binds us hand and foot. The very elements fight 
against our freedom, and the commonplaces of moral- 
ity forbid the mention of its name. Though possessed 
of free-will we do our best to disbelieve in it; and 
those who venture to assert that man is higher and 
nobler than the habits he contracts and the institu- 
tions he has sprung from, are condemned by those 
who can only see in him a product of past experience, 
or one whose only safety lies in adherence to the tra- 
ditional chain which binds him to those who have 
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gone before. Even in the lesser matters of the law, 
where is there any noble liberty of life? Yet, at the 
same time, freedom is praised by all. Our poets say 
that custom lies heavy upon us as Death, and that life 
consists of freedom of thought and speech; our phi- 
losophers assert that plain living generates high think- 
ing. Yet both poet and philosopher lead the common 
life, and are as much led away by high living and 
luxurious ease, as if their moments of inspiration were 
only moments of madness. And mad indeed would 
poet or philosopher be in the eyes of the great majority 
of men if he followed his own counsels. Can we 
imagine a poet of renown building his own hut in the 
wood, as Thoreau did? Can we imagine an English 
philosopher a favorite of society, a light fanned by 
worshippers of fashion and mark, electing to live a life 
of real overwhelming solitude, where plain living is a 
necessity, and where there is not too much even of 
that to confuse his intellectual theories ? But, after all, 
we are all alike in this one thing. We are dreadfully 
and radically afraid of our neighbors. And, perhaps, 
it is as well we are. Few have the fibre and strength 
of character to live out independent lives. They might 
be victors, but far more probably they would perish in 
a vain effort to attain an unsanctified celebrity, through 
the indulgence of some morbid passion that would soon 
unfit them for the society of their fellow-men. We are 
not, after all, real believers in ourselves, any more 
than those who make poetry or discourse on wisdom 
are real poets or real philosophers. Perhaps, too, it is 
our keen-witted Mother Nature, who has done well to 
protect herself. If we all became real philosophers, 
real poets, or even real Christians, the world might 
come to an end, and Nature might find herself out- 
witted and betrayed. Is it not, perhaps, that Nature, 
ruthlessly unbending, is really afraid that man should, 
by pure force of logic, leave her a prey unto herself? 
But whatever the reason may be, who can doubt the 
reality of the fact that men are chained by unrelenting 
force of habit to a process of civilization which ends in 
consuming itself? It was by raising a vigorous protest 
against this civilization that Thoreau made himself one 
of the benefactors of his race. Civilization and order 
oppress as well as sustain, and the absence of all criti- 
cism in Nature, and the invigorating response she 
gives to our love, make a return to a more direct com- 
munication with her, strengthening as well as enlar- 
ging tothe mind. At Walden, among the silence of 
furred and feathered companions, Thoreau weighed 
civilization and the intercourse of his fellow-men, and 
found both wanting. In his woodland solitude the shy 
children of the fields approached him with something 
of a brother’s love. Whether his power sprang from 
the entirety of his self-surrender, or from some more 
subtle magnetic influence, we cannot say, but birds 
and fishes came to his call; perhaps it was his very 
want of ail scientific interest in them that gave them a 
fellow-feeling for one who, like themselves, lived 
untrammelled and unfettered. London Spectator. 
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j THE DECLINE AND FALL OF DR. WATTS Baby (slyly). 
' AND MOTHER GOOSE. ‘Vile: heise 
| THe Baby oF THE FUTURE. So familiar, you see, 


As hardly to need 


Nurse. Illustration in me. 


How doth the little busy bee 


Improve each shining hour. Nurse. 
wy And gather honey all the day Twinkle, twinkle, little star! 
From every opening flower! How I wonder what you are! 
a Baby (coldly)— 


Baby (bityingl, \— 
, does the little bee do this ? 
How does the hago Do you really wonder, Jane ? 
Thy, by an impulse blind, ae 
Why, by | ' f , And to me all seems so plain! 
Cease, then, to praise good works of such : ‘ ‘ 2 
wane, Caen, 3 if sebagai Go downstairs, my girl, and find 
An automatic kind. , “ae : emia 
Books wherewith to improve your mind ; 


Neisscep And if heavenly bodies then 

Nurse. ) 

, : . Still remain beyond your ken, 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite, : ; ’ 
tea. : You had better go and ax 
For heaven hath made them so. : ; 

: is Good Professor Parallax. 

Let bears and lions growl and fight, 


For ‘tis their nature to. Weae: 


Baby (tronically)-— Bye, Baby-bunting, 
| Indeed ? A brutal nature, then, Father’s gone a-hunting, 
ig nee, eo veces All to get a rabbit's skin 


q Unthinking girl! you little know To wrap the Baby-bunting in. 


The problems that you raise. 


Baby (sternly). 


ah Nurse (continuing)\— The cruel sport of hunting 
, But, children, you should never let To moral sense is stunting ; 
™ Your angry passions rise ; And since Papa’s objection 
} Your little hands were never made To useful vivisection 
To tear each other's eyes. Convicts him, as it seems to me, 





q Of signal inconsistency, 
oe ee 2 y efy\— : : * 
Baby (contemptuously) I must with thanks decline the skin 











Not “made” to tear? Well, what of that ? For wrapping Baby-bunting in. 
No more, at first, were claws, [Puts Nurse fo bed. Se:ne closes. 
All comes by adaptation, fool! Punch. 
i No need of Final Cause. 
oq And if we use the hands to tear, 


Just as the nose to smell, 


ON THE HURRY OF THIS TIME, 













a Ere many ages have gone by 

fd They'll do it very well. (RONDEAU.) 

iy Nurse. With slower pen men used to write, 

i: Tom, Tom, the Piper's son, Of old, when ‘letters ” were “polite ”’; 
hy Stole a pig, and away he run! In Anna’s or in George’s days, 

af They could afford to turn a phrase 
i Baby (reproachfully)— Or trim a straggling theme aright. 

Bs Come, come! Away he “run”! 

i Grammar condemns what you've just “done.” They knew not steam ; electric light 

. Should we not read, “ The Piper’s man Not yet had dazed their calmer sight ; 
‘ Stole a pig, and away he ran’? They meted out both blame and praise 
i : With slower pen. 

| Nurse. 









Hush-a-by, Baby, Too swiftly now the hours take flight ! 


What's read at morn is dead at night: 
Scant space have we for Art’s delays, 
Whose breathless thought so briefly stays 

When the bough breaks We may not work—ah! would we might! 
The cradle will fall : With slower pen. 


| On the tree-top, 
When the wind blows 
The cradle will rock. 


a ~ ~ > ? , . 
Down will come Baby, Austin Dobson 


Cradle and all. in At the Sign of the Lyre. 
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REVIEWS. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. 


GEORGE E .Iot’s LIFE, AS RELATED IN HER LETTERS 
AND JOURNALS. Arranged and edited by her husband, 
J. W. Cross. 3 vols., 12mo. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, $2.80; by mail, $3.13. Franklin Square Library, 
each vol., 12 cents; by mail, 14 cents. 
There are some books the total impression of which 
on minds even in a moderate degree accomplished 
and competent must be of necessity almost identical, 
and of such books Mr. Cross’s Life of George Eliot 
seems to be an eminent example. There is much, no 
doubt, to be said against the practice—now an estab- 
lished one—of hurrying reviews of important books 
into daily newspapers at the very moment of their 
appearance. But it has this advantage, that the 
impression given to the public is of necessity to a great 
extent genuine and frinte-sautier ; there is no time 
for second thoughts, for comparison wath other people, 
for hedging and harmonizing. George Eliot herself, 
who hated reviewers (with an energy which may or 
may not have been due to the fact that, to borrow a 
pleasant jest from Mr. Punch, “ she once kep’ a table 
herself’’), would, we fear, scarcely have been recon- 
ciled to them by their reception of her Life. We who 
have read the book at leisure, and have approached 
it with, perhaps, less Aarti-pris than some of its other 
readers, frankly admit that there are few books in 
which one cast of the reviewer's office is less neces- 
sary. It needs hardly any interpretation ; the general 
meaning and conclusion of it jump to the eyes. 

Mr. Cross has been complimented and reproached 
by turns for having exercised on his wife’s papers the 
censorship which Mr. Froude refused to exercise on 
Mr. Carlyle’s. We have his own word that he has 
omitted much ; but that that much would have satis- 
fied lovers of scandal and ill-nature, or that it would 
have exhibited George Eliot in any other light than 
that in which the actual book exhibits her, we do not 
for a moment believe. The fact is that, short of posi- 
tive garbling by insertion, by twisting, or by omission 
of contexts, it is impossible to publish three volumes 
almost entirely composed as these are of autobiographic 
matter not originally intended for the general eye, 
and yet to disguise the writer's faults. The docu- 
ments speak too clearly, and whatever Mr. Cross 
may have left out, or whatever he may have “edited,” 
it is perfectly certain that these volumes give to any 
competent student of human nature George Eliot as 
she was. Of the facture of the book we need say but 
little. It is, as has been said, almost exclusively com- 
posed of letters and journals tied together by a suffi- 
cient but very sparingly used thread of editorial com- 
ment. Asa matter of practical convenience, it is a 
pity that Mr. Cross has used the same type for com- 
ment and text, the effect, despite a slight indenting 
of the comment, being occasionally, and indeed fre- 
quently, misleading. As for his judgment as editor, 
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he has sinned rather by insertion than omission. It 
surely must have been a trial, and we think an 
unnecessary trial, to him to print his wife's expression 
of satisfaction at “feeling daily the loveliness of his 
[Mr. Cross’s] nature close to her.”’ A very high tes- 
timonial to Mr. Cross’s nature, no doubt ; but editorial 
modesty and general respect humain surely called for 
the postponement of its publication, at least to Mr. 
Cross’s, let us hope, long-distant tombstone. Yet it 
must be admitted that the phrase is the keynote to a 
great deal of personal utterance which can only be 
called gush, and which, though it will be highly dis- 
tasteful to some readers, and perhaps not quite intel- 
ligible to others, is one of the most noteworthy things 
in the book. One other not very pleasant subject we 
may as well mention at once and get over. For Mr. 
Cross’s treatment of the connection between Mary Ann 
Evans and George Henry Lewes we have no blame, 
and indeed very little comment; he has got himself 
out of a difficult situation very well. George Eliot’s 
own attitude towards her conduct is briefly but sig- 
nificantly exhibited here, and simply condenses into 
little the curious paradox (some cynical people say the 
amusing inconsistency) of a woman who for years 
inculcated the sternest submission of inclination to 
duty in her books, and practically illustrated her 
principles by living all the time with another woman's 
husband. For ourselves, we like no part so little as 
that of the “ unco guid.” George Eliot stood or fell 
to her own master, not to us. But we shall only say 
that, when third persons speak of ‘‘ Mrs. Lewes,” of 
‘*husband,”’ of ‘‘ wife,’’ and so forth, in reference to 
this connection, they not only debase the moral cur- 
rency, but, taking the matter out of debatable points, 
endorse a deliberate literary and historical falsifica- 
tion.. It is no more true that the author of Adam 
Bede was Mrs. Lewes than it is true that the author of 
Adam Bede was Mr. Liggins. 

Of the actual events of George Eliot's not very 
eventful life these volumes tell little that was not 
known before, but as a commentary on her works 
they are simply invaluable. They contain, perhaps, 
no information which a literary critic of the first class 
could not get out of those works themselves with the 
aid of the clue afforded by the antecedent knowledge 
of the general facts of her life. But they confirm, 
supplement, and illuminate that information in a most 
remarkable degree. The motto and moral of the 
whole Mr. Cross has himself given, quite unawares, 
in a chance phrase relating to his wife's conduct in 
society. ‘‘ She took things,” he says, ‘too seriously.” 
That is exactly what she did all through, if we may 
be permitted a vernacular idiom in speaking of a 
mistress of the idiomatic vernacular, It may seem a 
wild absurdity to say that George Eliot’s fault was 
lack of humor in presence of the abundance of that 
quality which floods her works from Adam Bede to 
Theophrastus Such, illuminating and relieving even 
the lifeless bulk of Daniel Deronda. But we must be 
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permitted to fall back on the memorable answer of 
Mr. Jolliffe when he arbitrated on the dispute between 
Mr. Midshipman Easy and the gunner. ‘‘ These 
things,’’ said that good and wise master’s mate, were 
“parallels and not parallels.’’ So, also, the humorist 
of the Poysers and the Gleggs, of Mr. Brooke and 
Mrs. Holt, of the man-servant in Theophrastus, and 
the character description of Grandcourt in Deronda, 
was George Eliot and not George Eliot. The theory 
of the double essence—of the attendant /u/in, as 
Moliére put it, if anybody likes that better—has never 
been illustrated so thoroughly. The George Eliot of 
the better part of the novels knew ‘the humor cure 
that saves the life of man” well and wisely. The 
George Eliot of the rest of the novels, and, as far as 
we can make out, of the whole actual life, except at 
the rarest intervals, seems to have been as ignorant 
of humor as the typical Dissenting class-leader, whom 
in her letters and part of her published writings she 
resembles in every point except that her kirk was of 
the other complexion. 

Of her literary life many curious glimpses are here 
given. Many things have been said of Mr. Lewes’s 
cleverness, but there is perhaps hardly anything in 
which she showed so much of that quality as in his 
training of George Eliot. We mean nothing deroga- 
tory. His affection for her is not questionable, and 
there is something very creditable in the way in which, 
after being an independent man of letters patronizing 
a promising literary aspirant, he accepted the posi- 
tion of literary assistant and man of business to a 
writer of genius. But, as we have said, he did train 
his distinguished companion, not at all in the sense 
of educating her, but in the sense of arranging her 
circumstances so as best to suit the production of her 
novels. The hothouse kind of life which she pre- 
ferred, and which he enabled her to enjoy, the fend- 
ing off of adverse and distasteful criticism, the sub- 
mission (which to a man of decidedly sociable and 
rather Bohemian tastes like Lewes must have been a 
real sacrifice) to long periods of solitude @ demx, 
formed, as far as we can judge, the only course of 
treatment which could have enabled this nervous, 
delicate and curiously constituted competitor to win the 
Novel Stakes time after time as she did. With another 
course of treatment she might have been a healthier- 
minded woman, and her books, if they had appeared, 
might have been healthier books ; but it may be very 
strongly doubted whether they would have appeared 
at all. Saturday Review, 


IN THE LENA DELTA. 


In THE LENA DELTA. By George W. Melville. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.90; by mail, $2.11. 


8vo. 


Chief Engineer Melville’s cheerful courage tireless 
energy, and finally almost superhuman efforts in the 
Jeannette Expedition and in behalf of the survivors 
and the lost were well known before his own chroni- 
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cle appeared. It might have seemed that the interest 
of the present work must have been largely discounted 
by Lieutenant Danenhower'’s brief but pointed notes, 
Mr. Gilder’s Ice-Pack and Tundra, and finally by the 
letters and diaries of De Long himself. Such, we are 
glad to discover, is not the case. In the Lena Delta, 
besides being a most modest and manly story of 
arduous work done and painful vicissitudes en- 
countered, is more vivid, effective, and exciting than 
any account hitherto given, except, of course, De 
Long's last diary, which for tragedy and pathos has 
hardly a parallel in man’s written word. 

Several causes have combined to make the loss 
of the Jeannette the most sensational event in the his- 
tory of Arctic explorations. To begin with, the geo- 
graphical situation is not complicated by any of those 
unknown and tortuous coasts which the maps of ourown 
continent present within the Arctic circle. Every one 
sees at a glance the position of the Jeannette the 
moment she entered the ‘pack,’ and, her danger 
readily understood, the whole after-story of disaster 
after disaster develops with remorseless logic, the 
terrible tragedy determined and controlled by a fate 
against which the agents are powerless to struggle. 

Melville’s party showed a strength and a dogged 
endurance which carried them through to final safety, 
but it is a record not to be read without shudderings 
of the flesh and curdlings of the blood. With all our 
disgust for the natives, sunk as they are in degrada- 
tion, we yet experience the liveliest gratitude as we 
read of their efforts in behalf of the starved and frozen 
men. Certainly these Yakuts proved, on the whole, 
not only tender-hearted, but faithful and courageous 
in Melville's service. And if they occasionally 
showed a little dishonesty, greed, or weariness in well- 
doing, we must reflect that the same foibles are not 
unknown even among civilized people in temperate 
zones. We have to thank the Yakuts for saving not 
only Melville and his party, but Ninderman and 
Noros; and we must not call them ‘‘common and 
unclean” for eating frozen fish and ‘old goose,” 
which offends our fastidiousness. Melville showed a 
masterly tact in keeping these Yakuts faithful to him 
through dangers and privations. Once or twice, when 
they wished to desert him during his first expedition 
in search of De Long, he argued with them in this 
wise: he knocked down the nearest with an iron-shod 
stake, and, loading his gun, fired after those of the de- 
serter who were moreremote. Whenthey fell on their 
knees and tried to explain to him that they were only 
anxious to return home because he was in danger of 
starvation, he told them he would not starve, but first 
would eat the dogs and then eat them, the Yakuts. 
We confess that the poor dogs rouse our liveliest feel- 
ings of sympathy, and we prefer them to the other 
aborigines. Melville had to stifle his pain and pity 
both for dogs and natives with a ‘“‘ Poor dogs! poor 
natives! poor everybody! ’’ Had he once given way 
to feebler instincts, everything would have been lost. 
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In spite of his decision and energy, he seems never- 
theless one of the best-natured of men. Even when 
his way was beset by ‘‘ special correspondents,” who, 
while he did the work, opened his despatches and 
appropriated them to adorn their paragraphs, he 
abstains from more than an easy vengeance. There 
are few who will not find his allusions to these literary 
gentlemen piquant. Arctic blasts evidently do not 
wither nor pangs of hunger stale the noble rage for 
news of the New York reporter. When Mr. Melville 
does lash out in wrath, it is not for any wrongs of his 
own, but that the mausoleum he had prepared for De 
Long and his comrades should have been violated, 
and that the carping criticism of luxurious stay-at- 
homes should attempt to measure the ne: essities and 
resources of men engaged in a hand-to-hand struggle 
with cold and starvation. 

It is almost a comfort to the reader to feel that 
one who has done and suffered so largely in the cause 
of Arctic discovery should still retain faith in the 
worth of such costly enterprises. The author is as 
eager as ever to find out the mystery of the frozen 
circle, although he has apparently no faith in an 
‘‘open polar sea,’ but theorizes regarding an “‘ ice- 
cap” enveloping the pole and extending down to lati- 
tude 85°. But if another Arctic expedition is ever 
undertaken, we trust that the same tactics will be used 
as in an armed invasion of a hostile country,—that 
point after point will be seized as the party advances, 
garrisoned and held as a base of supplies, a means of 
reinforcement, or an’ assurance of lines of retreat. 
There is something barbarous in the fate of these 
great expeditions, victualled for years, loaded down 
with every costly adjunct for comfort and security, 
yet in so many cases reaching the same result of 
destitution, death, or worse than death. 

Mr. Melville urged the government to send outa 
search-party for Greely and his men in the autumn of 
1883, and when the Relief expedition finally started 
in 1884 he joined it, and adds a chapter—Northward 
Once More—to his story of the Lena Delta, telling of 
the rescue last June. 

After they had come upon those few survivors, 
Melville tells how, when he had spoken to Greely, 
who peered out of his sleeping-bag to discover that 
succor had reached them at last, the latter ‘‘ said he 
was glad to see one of the people of the Jeannette, for 
he had learned a great deal of the history of our expe- 
dition from scraps of newspapers that had been 
wrapped around some lemons left by the Garlington 
party. Alongside of him,’’ Melville goes on to relate, 
“lay a man on his back, Sergeant Ellison, who said 
he would like to shake hands with me, but his hands 
and feet were both frozen off. I looked down, and 
saw that his nose was likewise gone. When 
I shook poor Ellison by the stump, he said, ‘So you 
are one of the officers from the Jeannette ; and poor 
De Long is dead. You must have had a terrible time.’ 
Here was sympathy, sure enough,” is Melville's 
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comment. And before privations and sufferings like 

these, and feeling like this between comrades in suf- 

fering, we bow our heads in wonder and in pity. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


TENANTS OF AN OLD FARM. 


TENANTS OF AN ULD FARM: Leaves from the note- 
book of a Naturalist. By Dr. Henry C. McCook. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Small 4to. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
$1.85; by mail, $2.00. 

The “Tenants” are ants, spiders, canker-worms, 
caterpillars, moths, and creatures of that small but 
numerous class to be found in or around almost any- 
body’s house. But, familiar acquaintances though 
they be, one feels, after reading these pages, that he 
has never known them before. It takes a man thor- 
oughly in earnest over his subject, in love with it, to 
make such a fascinating book out of such material. 
Of all the recent books on natural history this is the 
most tempting ; and the story-telling manner in which 
the author, quite against his own judgment, was 
induced by friends to write it, has proved to be pop- 
ular, since an edition was at once exhausted during 
the holiday season, and it is in response to a demand 
that the new one has now been issued. 

Dr. McCook is a specialist; we are, therefore, sure 
of scientific accuracy of statement, and know we, are 
sharing in the results of years of patient watchfulness 
and investigation, while being entertained by the 
picturesque dressing and the scenic surroundings of 
these creatures on a plane so far below our own. It 
must have been with keen zest that the learned author 
entered into this way of treating his humble favorites, 
bringing out certain dramatic, not to say tragic, ele- 
ments, as well as some that are purely comic. It is 
the decorative side of science, a fanciful setting forth 
of material gained by slow study of natural truths, 
recreation and knowledge combined. 

The farm is in New Jersey, whither the narrator is 
supposed to have gone to repair his wasted energies, 
and, once there, he kindles anew over his old pursuits» 
has talks around the fireside and abroad in the fields, 
where congenial companions ask questions, and have 
wonders in insect life revealed to them such as they 
had never dreamed of before, till the wars of ants, the 
devices of spiders, the adventures of crickets, become 
as fascinating as a story-book. Here isan interpreter 
through whom these creatures find voice,and have their 
toils and plans, their perils and escapes, made known. 
Here is a whole world brought to light,—the wondrous 
spinning and lace-work of spiders; the upholstery of 
bumblebees ; the house-cleaning of the codling-moth ; 
the mining, engineering, measuring, cutting, bridge- 
building, basket-making, paper-making habits of this 
insect or that; the ways which prove the existence of 
calculation, of something akin to forethought. He 
shows the maternal instinct in a turret-spider, the 
sagacity of the mother-moth in providing a domicil 
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for her offspring, the unconquerable perseverance of 
the harvesting-ant, the difference between the music- 
making instruments of the cricket and the katydid 
(one being a watchman’s rattle, and the other a pair 
of taborets), and facts and incidents of the kind with- 
out number, as instructive as they are delightful. It 
is set off with anecdote and legend, and a pleasant 
play upon words now and then, and with illustrations 
by sympathetic artists: for the comic personifications 
of insect life, Dan Beard, who has fully entered into 
the spirit of the plan; for the accurate and elegant 
drawings from nature, Edward Sheppard and Frank 
Stout. 

As an indication of the contents, here is a sample 
of the chapter headings: Moths at the Fireside, The 
History of a Humble Bee, A Tour through a Texas 
Ant-hill, The Cricket on the Hearth, Housekeeping 
in a Basket. Four hundred and fifty-six pages of 
insect story, with a thread of human story running 
through ; one hundred and forty illustrations, and an 
index; beautiful as to mechanical make-up; every 
way deserving of its success; a book fully equipped, 
whether for the naturalist or the general reader. 

Outing. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pro- 
nouncing, Etymological and Explanatory, embracing 
scientific and other terms, numerous familiar terms, and 
a copious selection of old English words. By the Rev. 
James Stormonth, ‘The pronunciation revised by the Rev. 
P.H. Phelp. 8vo. Sold by John Wanamaker, cloth, 
$4.50; half roan, $5.25; full sheep, $5.50. 

Stormonth’s English Dictionary is a model perform- 

ance, in which the scholar will take as much delight 

as will the school children, the family circle, and the 
busy man of affairs or letters who has occasion to look 
up a word, whether for its meaning, spelling or pro- 
nunciation. For ordinary reference purposes Stor- 
month's dictionary is particularly convenient, not 
only in its general simplicity and accuracy, but also 
in its size and admirable typography. If an office, 
school-room or family can have but one dictionary, 
Stormonth’s is the best. Its chief peculiarity is the 
omission of all quotations and the dropping of a great 
many heirlooms that burden the ordinary dictionary, 
and have been handed down from the time of John- 
son. In the matter of etymology, Stormonth’s dic- 
tionary follows the latest authorities in a conservative 
spirit. Spelling and pronunciation are attended to 
with similar care. 
reached, and such a pronunciation as eez-thet-ic for 
esthetic might be objected to, on the ground that the 


word is taken from the German, where the first syllable 


Of course, perfection has not been 


is short. But some Germans retain the original length 
of the syllable, and so do all Frenchmen. Accord- 
ingly, there is some room for the pronunciation eez- 
thet-ic, though ees-thet-ic, with the accent on the 
second syllable, is justified by reason and usage. 
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Stormonth mentions the word microbe in the plural 
only, but it might be used in the singular. As it was 
coined in February, 1878, by Charles Sedillot, of Stras- 
burg, he may settle the question. The word bacillus, 
now commonly used, is not mentioned by Stormonth ; 
nor are the slang words mugwumps, copperhead and 
jingo. Inasmuch as the word neo-Platonism appears, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison's word, neo-Christianity, first 
applied to Matthew Arnold's theology, might have 
been inserted perhaps. The definition of the word 
aggressive, as ‘‘tending to or relating to the first at- 
tack,”’ is manifestly too narrow. The word seems to 
have been introduced into the English language by 
Sidney Smith, and very often means “disposed to 
attack.’"” ‘The word batiste, the name of a fine linen 
which the ladies know, is not found in Stormonth. 
His definitions of academy, shire, free agent, eyre are 
very good, and his definition of mass as ‘‘the quantity 
of matter in any body "’ might be copied into a school 
book on physics. Indeed, A. P. Gage remarks in his 
Elements of Physics, that ‘‘ by the mass of a body we 
understand the quantity of matter in it."” But the 
word accumulator means more than “ one who gathers 
as it may signify an instrument or ma- 
Americanism 


or amasses,”’ 
chine for storing power. The word 
means more than ‘ American peculiarity of speech,” 
when Dr. Bellows speaks of Abraham Lincoln's 
“homely, hearty Americanism, that represented our 
new world and young nation.”’ The word chestnut 
stands occasionally and familiarly for a twice-told tale. 
In this way one might make many additions to the 
dictionary, and suggest some changes ; but they would 
be unimportant by the side of Stormonth’s extraordi- 
nary care and happy accuracy. It was a good idea 
not to array every word in a separate article ; under 
every important entry the principal derivatives and 
compounds are duly enumerated and explained, 
and a table of synonyms and antonyms is added, 
which will please writers who are in search of 
aword. The appendix contains useful lists of names, 
English affixes, foreign phrases and abbreviations, 
which might have been scattered, perhaps, through 
the book in their alphabetical places. A corrected copy 
of the American Constitution concludes the volume, 
which deserves a place in every home or office where 


a dictionary is wanted. Boston Advertiser, 


HISTORICAL REFERENCE BOOK. 


HisTokICAL REFERENCE Book. By Louis Heilprin. 

8vo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $2.35; by mail, $2.55. 
Mr. Heilprin’s Historical Reference Book aims to 
give in a very condensed form those items of informa- 
tion which the student or general reader will be most 
likely to need. The three parts are of course to a 
certain extent complementary to each other: Part 2 
may almost be called an index to Part 1, inasmuch as 
it contains largely the same events alphabetically 
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arranged (but for the most part merely by titles), 
which are found chronologically arranged in Part 1. 
The chronological table, coming first in the book, 
may probably be considered its most important 
feature. Its peculiar value consists in its giving ata 
glance a synchronistic view of the events of -any one 
year; each nation, or group of nations, having its 
annals in a separate paragraph, while non-political 
events come at the end of the year’s chronicle. Thus 
for 1884 there are seven divisions—the United States, 
the French War in’ China, the Egyptian War, the 
Conference of the Emperors, the Crisis in Spain, the 
Russians in Asia, and an obituary line containing 
Mignet, Reade, Lepsius, Makart ; the whole occupy- 
ing a little over half a page. There is room in a book 
of this class for a wide diversity of opinion as to the 
events to be given; but we miss hardly anything that 
we should consider desirable, and we have not been 
able to detect a single mistake or misprint. We must, 
however, consider it a serious error of judgment to 
follow Rawlinson in early Roman history ; for, what- 
ever his rank in Oriental history, he has absolutely no 
authority in Roman, and his dates differ materially 
from those commonly accepted. Of course no dates 
for this period are to be taken as absolutely fixed ; but 
when all authorities in Roman history like Mommsen 
give, for example, 494 for the First Secession, and 367 
for the Licinian Law, it is an unnecessary source of 
perplexity to give the dates of these events as 492 and 
364. It is true the accepted date is added in a paren- 
thesis, but the reader cannot fail to get the impression 
that this is the date of the least authority. With the 
exception of this single feature, this book must be 
pronounced ‘a remarkably accurate and convenient 
book of reference, and may be recommended as 
probably the best of its class. N. Y. Evening Post, 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH History. Edited by 
Sidney J. Low, B. A., and F.S. Pulling, M. A. 8vo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $4.50; by mail, $4.84. 

The editors of the Dictionary of English History, in 

furnishing readers and students with such clear, well- 

condensed and useful information about historical 
facts and personages as that contained in the hand- 
book of 1200 double-column pages, have done an ad- 
mirable piece of work. The stout volume is not, nor 
was it intended to be, an exhaustive work. What 
gives it special worth, is its remarkable adaptability in 
the quality and character of its articles for use as a 
reference book on just those matters which the student 
must know. The subjects of the alphabetical list are 
selected with a special view to comprehensiveness ; 
and an admirable index serves as a ready guide to 
those points on which separate articles are not given. 

Readers of English history cannot fail to find the 

book a most useful compendium of biographical, 

constitutional and bibliographical information; and 
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each article is accompanied with a list of books for 
reference, and moreover bears the authoritative stamp 
that such writers as Professors Mandell Creighton, 
Thorold Rogers, Rowley, and Earle are well fitted to 
give. One of the most important features in the work 
is the six-page paper on Authorities of English His- 
tory; but the student can scarcely overestimate the 
value of the articles in which, for instance, Mr. Creigh- 
ton has so concisely given an account of England's 
relations with the papal power, of the English trans- 
lations of the Bible, and of architecture in England, 
or of the papers on points of institutional and eco- 
nomic history contributed by Professor Rogers. To 
those interested in historical investigation, no less than 
to beginners in English history and to the general 
reader, we would recommend the volume before us as 
an invaluable aid and guide. Boston Advertiser. 


WENSLEY. 

WENSLEY, AND OTHER STORIES. By Edmund Quincy. 
Edited by his son Edmund Quincy. 12mo. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Mr. Quincy's name is well known to most readers of 

the Nation, and has been immortalized for them by 

some beautiful lines of Mr. Lowell's, which originally 
appeared in its columns, and are reproduced in this 
collection of his stories. His life was devoted to the 
anti-slavery cause; for, though his original bent was 
rather to literature, he found, as so many Americans 
do, that in our practical life a purely literary career 
falls short of satisfying that longing to take an active 
part in the great struggle of humanity which is part of 
the inheritance of every educated American. No one 
can read such a novel as Wensley, however, without 
perceiving that had he devoted himself to fiction, Mr. 
Quincy would have easily obtained a high rank as a 
novelist. The style is not that of our day, and the 
humor has an antique but perfectly genuine flavor, 
which will recall to those who knew him something of 
the nameless charm and attractiveness of Mr. Quincy’s 
conversation—a humor not as shy or subtle as Haw- 
thorne’s, but colored by the same conciliatory modesty 
which characterizes what used to be known as the 
manners of the old school. Wensley is a novel of 
the old school. The scene is laid in post-Revolu- 
tionary New England. The hero is a “‘rusticated”’ 

Harvard student, the heroine the daughter of a Massa- 

chusetts Tory, and one of the principal figures a New 

England clergyman of the period when New England 

was still a theocracy, and Sunday began at sundown 

on Saturday. The figures of Mr. Bulkley and his old 

negro servant are well drawn; and if the villain is a 

little conventional, his connection with the plot is well 

worked out, and the termination is thoroughly satis- 

factory. The effect in heightening the interest of a 

story of ‘‘suspense,’’ which all the old novelists so 

sedulously cultivated, and which so many of those of 
our day seem to know nothing about, was evidently’ 
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appreciated by Mr. Quincy. Wensley is certainly not 
in the taste of our day; yet no one whois at all familiar 
with New England could read it without a great deal 
of pleasure—a pleasure partly derived from the inter- 
est of the story, and partly from the insight it gives us 
into bygone times and feelings. 

Who Paid for the Prima Donna ? is a short story of 
the days of the Old Park Theatre (Mr. Quincy was 
an inveterate theatre-goer) when Malibran was in her 
prime—so much in her prime as to lead a couple of 
ingenious rascals to make her the medium, and victim, 
of an elaborate swindle, by which the singer, the 
daughter of one of them, was transferred in marriage 
to the other, the price paid for his wife being a cargo 
of linen out of which he swindled a third person. The 
subsequent history of the adventures of the father 
(Garcia), as given by Mr. Quincy, is very amusing, 
and the tale contains an original apothegm with regard 
to foreign travel that will do fo: any sysem of philos- 
ophy, Stoic, Cynic, or Epicurean, viz., that its chief 
advantage is that it teaches you that one place is as 
good to live in as another. ‘The author himself, we 
believe, lived up to this by never going abroad. Mr. 
Quincy's minor writings, including his anti-slavery 
publications, would, his son says, fill many volumes, 
and we trust that the time may soon come for a selec- 
tion from these also, under his name. He was a most 
careful writer, and what he wrote, even controversially, 
was done with the same conscientiousness that marks 
his essays in fiction. Every one who knew Mr. 
Quincy will be glad at any rate, to possess this selec- 
tion. The regard for his memory and character 
which we have, most inadequately, expressed in this 
brief notice, the reader will, as we have said, find beauti- 
fully preserved for generations to come in Bankside, 
a poem that is a perfect portrait, such as only the 
sympathetic insight of friendship could have produced. 

Nation. 


THE WEARING OF THE GREEN. 


THE WEARING OF THE GREEN. By Basil. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, Franklin Square Library, 15 cents; 
by mail, 17 cents. Seaside Library, 18 cents; by mail, 
20 cents. 

When have we had a more delightful story than The 

Wearing of the Green? It opens as the typical 

charming Irish story, with the typical charming Irish 

girl even to her name of Norah; and it holds us from 
the first page to the last with the genuine fascination 
of the wit and humor, the drollery and pathos, the 
winning warm-heartedness and contagious light- 
heartedness, of that pathetic and interesting people. 
The story is as entertaining as the management of its 
politics is clever; and we don't know when we have 
seen more clever management of a political situation 
in fiction. Here is notirade against England, waking 
at the same time with sympathy a half-feeling that 
after all it must be a servile race that submits to such 
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indignities : the perfectly calm statement of situations, 
apparently from the English point of view, and with 
the tacit suggestion, ‘‘ You see, of course, how wise and 
generous England always is,” turns against England 
that most effective of all weapons—ridicule. She is 
made to appear not cruel, tyrannical, abusive ; but 
weak and absurd. Equally clever isthe management 
of Irish wrongs, Pathos, indeed, there is in the book ; 
but it is never the pathos of heaping on the agony 
till the distressed reader, for all his sympathy, cannot 
help feeling that a good deal of it must be literary 
pathos; it is pathos so wrapped in humor that you 
cannot doubt its truth. You are shown, not what 
terrible things the Irish have to suffer, but how 
patiently and brightly they endure their sufferings, so 
that there is room in your heart for nothing but com- 
prehension and sympathy. ‘The chapter called A 
Fine Little Chap is a classic of its kind ; the children 
in it remind one of that scene between Maggie and 
Tom Tulliver over the ‘bit of tart with the jam 
run out,’ though there is added the inimitable Irish 
humor, and a pathos of incident that is almost tragedy. 
Nothing could be more pathetic than the incidents, 
but nothing could be brighter-hearted than the recital 
of them. The author is no Fenian, but one who 
believes the Irish would be as law-abiding as the 
English, if, like the English, they had self-imposed 
laws to be loyal to. Certainly the story told to illus- 
trate it leaves us with nothing but admiration and 
sympathy for the race that could breed little Mick 
Morony, rousing from the stupor when he hears it 
said that he has no shirt, to vindicate the family credit 
by exclaiming, ‘‘Shure it’s at the wash! Would ye 
have alittle boy have a fousand shirts?” Critic. 


PAGES FROM THE BOOKS. 


OBITER DICTA. 
OsITeR Dicra. 16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
ACTORS. 


Most people, I suppose, at one time or another in 
their lives, have felt the charm of an actor's life, as 
they were free to fancy it, well-nigh irresistible. 

What is it to be a great actor? I say a great 
actor, because (I am sure) no amateur ever fancied 
himself a small one. Is it not always to have the best 
parts in the best plays; to be the central figure of 
every group; to feel that attention is arrested the 
moment you come on the stage; and (more exquisite 
satisfaction still) to be aware that it is relaxed when 
you go off; to have silence secured for your smallest 
utterances; to know that the highest dramatic talent 
has been exercised to invent situations for the very 
purpose of giving effect to your words and dignity to 
your actions ; to quell all opposition by the majesty of 
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your bearing or the brilliancy of your wit ; and finally 
either to triumph over disaster, or if you be cast in 
tragedy, happier still,to die upon the stage, supremely 
pitied and honestly mourned for at least a minute ? 
And then, from first to last, applause loud and long— 
not postponed, not even delayed, but following imme- 
diately after. Fora piece of diseased egotism—that 
is, for a man—what a lot is this! 

How pointed, how poignant the contrast between a 
hero on the boards and a hero in the streets! In the 
world’s theatre the man who is really playing the 
leading part—did we but know it—is too often, in the 
general estimate, accounted but one of the super- 
numeraries, a figure in dingy attire, who might well be 
spared, and who may consider himself well paid with 
a pound a week. //s utterances procure no silence. 
He has to pronounce them as best he may, whilst the 
gallery sucks its orange, the pit pares its nails, the 
boxes babble, and the stalls yawn. Amidst these 
pleasant distractions he is lucky if he is heard at all; 
and perhaps the best thing that can befall him is for 
somebody to think him worth the trouble of a hiss. 
As for applause, it may chance with such men, if they 
live long enough, as it has to the great ones who have 
preceded them, in their old age, 


‘ When they are frozen up within, and quite 
The phantom of themselves, 
To hear the world applaud the hollow ghost 
Which blamed the living man.’ 


The great actor may sink to sleep, soothed by the 
memory of the tears or laughter he has evoked, and 
wake to find the day far advanced, whose close is to 
witness the repetition of his triumph; but the great 
man will lie tossing and turning as he reflects on the 
seemingly unequal war he is waging with stupidity 
and prejudice, and be tempted to exclaim, as Milton 
tells us he was, with the sad prophet Jeremy: ‘Woe 
is me, my mother, that thou hast borne me, a man of 
strife and contention !’ 

The upshot of all this is, that it is a pleasanter thing 
to represent greatness than to be great. 

But the actor's calling is not only pleasant in itself, 
it gives pleasure to others. In this respect, how 
favorably it contrasts with the three learned profes- 
sions ! 

Few pleasures are greater than to witness some 
favorite character, which hitherto has been but vaguely 
bodied forth by our sluggish imaginations, invested 
with all the graces of living man or woman. A dis- 
tinguished man of letters, who years ago was wisely 
selfish enough to rob the stage of a jewel and set it in 
his own crown, has addressed to his wife some radiant 
lines which are often on my lips: 


* Beloved, whose life is with mine own entwined, 
In whom, whilst yet thou wert my dream, I viewed, 
Warm with the life of breathing womanhood, 
What Shakespeare’s visionary eye divined— 
Pure Imogen; high-hearted Rosalind, 
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Kindling with sunshine the dusk greenwood ; 
Or changing with the poet’s changing mood 
Juliet, or Constance of the queenly mind.’ 


But a truce to these compliments. 
‘I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him.’ 


It is idle to shirk disagreeable questions, and the 
one I have to ask is this, ‘ Has the world been wrong 
in regarding with disfavor and lack of esteem the 
great profession of the stage ?’ 

That the world, ancient and modern, has despised 
the actor’s profession cannot be denied. An affecting 
story I read many years ago—in that elegant and 
entertaining work, Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary 
—well illustrates the feeling of the Roman world. 
Julius Decimus Laberius was a Roman knight and 
dramatic author, famous for his mimes, who had the 
misfortune to irritate a greater Julius, the author of the 
Commentaries, when the latter was at the height of 
his power. Cvesar, casting about how best he might 
humble his adversary, could think of nothing better 
than to condemn him to take a leading part in one of 
his own plays. Laberius entreated in vain, Czesar 
was obdurate, and had his way. Laberius played his 
part—how, Lempriére sayeth not; but he also took 
his revenge, after the most effectual of all fashions, 
the literary. He composed and delivered a prologue 
of considerable power, in which he records the act of 
spiteful tyranny, and which, oddly enough, is the only 
specimen of his dramatic art that has come down to 
us. It contains lines which, though they do not seem 
to have made Cesar, who sat smirking in the stalls, 
blush for himself, make us, 1,900 years afterwards, 
blush for Czesar. The only lines, however, now rele- 
vant are, being interpreted, as follow: 

‘ After having lived sixty years with honor, I left my 
home this morning a Roman knight, but I shall return 
to it this evening an infamous stage-player. Alas! I 
have lived a day too long.’ ; 

Turning to the modern world, and to England, we 
find it here the popular belief that actors are by statute 
rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars. This, it is 
true, is founded on a misapprehension of the effect of 
39 Eliz. chap. 4, which only provides that common 
players wandering abroad without authority to play, 
shall be taken to be‘ rogues and vagabonds;’ a dis- 
tinction which one would have thought was capable of 
being perceived even by the blunted faculties of the 
lay mind. 

But the fact that the popular belief rests upon a 
misreading of an Act of Parliament three hundred 
years old does not affect the belief, but only makes it 
exquisitely English, and as a consequence entirely 
irrational. 

Is there anything to be said in support of this once 
popular prejudice ? 

It may, I think, be supported by two kinds of argu- 
ment. One derived from the nature of the case, the 
other from the testimony of actors themselves. * * * 
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SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. By Augus- 
tus J. C. Hare. 12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 
cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


IN HOLLAND. 


At Roosendal, about an hour’s railway journey from 
Antwerp, the boundary between Belgium and Holland 
is crossed, and a branch line diverges to Breda. 

Somehow, like most travellers, we could not help 
expecting to see some marked change on reaching a 
new country, and in Holland one could not repress 
the expectation of beginning at once to see the pic- 
tures of Teniers and Gerard Dou in real life. We 
were certainly disappointed at first. Open heaths 
were succeeded by woods of stunted firs, and then by 
fields with thick hedges of beech or alder, till the 
towers of Breda came in sight Here a commonplace 
omnibus took us to the comfortable inn of Zum 
Kroon, and we were shown into bedrooms reached 
by an open wooden staircase from the courtyard, and 
quickly joined the table d’hote, at which the magnates 
of the town were seated with napkins well tucked up 
under their chins, talking, with full mouths, in Dutch, 
of which to our unaccustomed ears the words seemed 
all in one string. Most excellent was the dinner— 
roast meat and pears, quantities of delicious vegetables 
cooked in different ways, piles of ripe mulberries and 
cake, and across the little garden, with its statues and 
bright flower-beds, we could see the red sails of the 
barges going up and down the canals. 

As soon as dinner was over, we sallied forth to 
see the town, which impressed us more than any 
Dutch city did afterwards, perhaps because it was the 
first we saw. The winding streets — one of them 
ending in a high windmill 
wonderfully varied in outline, and of every shade of 
delicate color, yellow, grey, or brown, though the 
windows always have white frames and bars. Passing 
through a low archway under one of the houses, we 
found ourselves, when we least expected it, in the 
public garden, a kind of wood where the trees have 
killed all the grass, surrounded by canals, beyond 
one of which is a great square chateau built by 
William III. of England, encircled by the Merk, and 
enclosing an arcaded court. There was an older 
chateau of 1350 at Breda, but we failed to find it. 

In stately splendor, from the old houses of the 
market-place, rises the noble Hervormde Kerk 
(Protestant Church), with a lofty octagon tower, and a 
most characteristic bulbous Dutch spire. Here, as 
we wanted to see the interior, we first were puzzled 
by our ignorance of Dutch, finding, as everywhere in 
the smaller towns, that the natives knew no language 
but their own. But two old women in high caps and 
gold earrings observed our puzzledom from a window, 
and pointed to a man and a key—we nodded ; the 


are lined with houses 


man pointed to himself, a door, and a key—we 


nodded; and we were soon inside the building. It 
was our first introduction to Dutch Calvinism and 
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iconoclasm, and piteous indeed was it to see so mag- 
nificent a church thickly covered with whitewash, and 
the quantity of statues which it contains of deceased 
Dukes and Duchesses of Nassau bereft of their legs 
and petticoats. Only, in a grand side chapel on the 
left of the choir, the noble tomb of Engelbrecht II. of 
Nassau, general under the Emperor Maximilian (1505), 
remains intact. * * * 


TRAJAN. 


TRAJAN: The history of a sentimental young man, 
with some episodes in the comedy of many lives’ errors. 
By Henry F. Keenan. 12mo. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


CHAPTER I. 
V1A DOLoROSA. 


When this century, from which—bearing in mind 
its experience—better things were expected, was at 
three-score and ten, proving the truth of the adage 
that there is no fool like an old fool, the events of which 
these pages are the history came to pass—a time, as 
you see, within the memory of lads now turning their 
teens and maids still deep in the plot of that old, old 
story, always sweetly new! The time was the twelve 
months between May, 1870, and May, 1871; the place 
Paris ; the personages whose fortunes you are to fol- 
low, Americans. The event that linked their desti- 
nies—coincident with the prologue of a momentous 
drama, during whose action the world held its breath. 
It was mid-afternoon on such a May day as is seen 
only under Parisian skies. But the invitation of the 
sky could not alone account for the multitudes throng- 
ing the leafy park, the blooming parterres of the gar- 
dens and the broad ways of the Champs Elysées. 
The Court was about to set out for St. Cloud, and the 
pleasure-loving Parisians were to be treated to a spec- 
tacle. Gorgeous lines of soldiery formed in statuesque 
ranks along the pebbly walks and hot asphalt ways 
facing the palace. Save for the waving plumes, the 
glistening wall rested immobile and silent as the gran- 
ite sphinxes whose solemn eyes blinked sleepily under 
the ardentsunshine. There was just the perception of 
a movement in the shining cuirasses as the swelling 
notes of a cavalry bugle echoed and re-echoed in 
sonorous blasts through the crowded aisles of the park, 
and died away far over the turrets of the palace. The 
refrain was caught up and prolonged by the orchestras 
shaded in the vernal ad/ées of the gardens. The Im- 
perial Guards, flaming in scarlet and glittering casques, 
formed in serried ranks from the Rivoli gates and the 
Place du Carrousel to the borders of the Seine. Out- 
riders in the magenta and gold of the line dashed in 
excited movement along the graveled roadways, adjust- 
ing the obstacles for the Imperial advent. Squadrons 
of the guards formed on each side of the wide way 
through which the procession was to pass to the 
Champs Elysées. Ona signal from the trumpets, they 
divided, facing their horses inward, and waited im- 
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movable as the Egyptian figures at the golden gates. 
A thin column of smoke curled upward from the Arch 
of the Carrousel; a loud crackling detonation of 
artillery announced that Majesty was about to leave 
the palace; another that Majesty was in the vestibule, 
and the long line of fire made by the red-breeched 
troopers moved as with one impulse into an attitude of 
respectful attention. 

From the middle porch of the Tuileries, as the 
guards came to a salute, a short, stout figure, clad in a 
gentleman's walking dress, appeared, and slowly 
descended the velvet-carpeted steps. To the saluta- 
tions of the soldiers and populace he slightly raised his 
hat, and came downward with painful and _ halting 
step. The crowd in the rear broke into a shout, “ lve 
l’Empereur/” * * * 


NOTES. 

The second volume of Professor McMasters’ His- 
tory of the People of the United States, expected since 
November, will be issued about the first of May. All 
but fifty pages are now onthepress. The first edition 
will be 5,000 copies. Of the first volume, 8,000 copies 
have been sold. 


Susannah Wesley, apparently a great unknown, 
is the subject of the next volume of the Famous 
Women series. 


Miss Blanche Willis Howard is at work on a new 
novel of the time and scenes of the Franco-German 
War. It is not expected till autumn. 


Two other autumn books will be William Lleyd 
Garrison: The Story of his Life, told by his children ; 
and The Life and Times of Samuel Bowles. A por- 
tion of Garrison's Life will ‘irst appear in one of 
the m:gazines. The complcted work will be in two 
volumes, and will be illustrated with portraits of 
Mr. Garrison and his associates in the anti-slavery 
work. By the nature of the case, a biography of 
Garrison is the history of the anti-slavery cause. 


Boots and Saddles, by the widow of General Custer, 
is ready. It isa description of her own experiences on 
the plains. 


The Wide, Wide World has long been a favorite 
among story-books. The death of its author, 
Miss Susan B. Warner, has just occurred. She was 
the daughter of a prominent New York lawyer, and, 
with her sister, lived for many years on an island in 
the Hudson Highlands. The Wide, Wide World was 
her first book, and was translated into foreign lan- 
guages. Other works followed, some written jointly 
with her sister, Miss Anna Warner, who survives her. 


The first volume of the Dictionary of National 
Biography has been very well received in England, 
and its sale there has been unexpectedly large. The 
literary quality of its articles is praised. 
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Mr. W. J. Rolfe, the eminent Shaksperean scholar 
and critic, gives high praise to Mr. Black's novel, 
Judith Shakespeare. He says: “It is interesting to 
note how this charming novel, which many critics 
pronounced to be dull and tiresome, as it dragged its 
slow serial length along in Harper's Magazine, has 
been steadily growing in favor since its appearance in 
book form. The general verdict now appears to be, 
that itis worthy to rank with Black’s best novels. We 
are personally in the habit of commending it to teach- 
ers and students as a study in the every-day life of 
Shakespeare’s time as minutely accurate as it is graphic. 
One must be pretty familiar with that life to appreciate 
the fidelity and finish of the delineation. There are 
many delicate touches to which only a critical student 
of Elizabethan habits and speech is likely to do full 
justice. Thackeray’s Esmond is not more artistic in 
this respect.” 


Mary Hallock Foote, author of the successful novel 
of Western life, called The Led Horse Claim, is 
writing another, with a similar scene of action. 

The name of the author of Obiter Dicta, the attrac- 
tive little English book of essays, was at first withheld, 
but is now known to be Augustine Birrell. Mr. Birrell 
is the writer of an article on Dr, Johnson, inthe Janu- 
ary Century. 

The Rev. Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, head master of the 
City of London School, is now credited with being 
the author of the amusing but mathematical Flatland. 


When the JJanhattan magazine suspended publi- 
cation, a serial story, Trajan, was left unfinished. 
This story has now appeared in book form. Its 
author, Mr. Henry F. Keenan, isa journalist, formerly 
of Philadelphia, now of New York, and is asserted to 
be the author also of the anonymous novel, The Money 
Makers. The latter book has characters so freely 
drawn from New York magnates, and to these such 
scarcely disguised names have been given, that the 
suppression of the book has been demanded, one per- 
son offering to make good the consequent loss to the 
It has not, however, been withdrawn, and 
Its sale is large. 


publisher. 
but one page has been changed. 

The revised version of the Old Testament will be 
looked for, some time next month. The University 
presses of Oxford and Cambridge will issue it 
in England, and through an agency here. Various 
forms, including the revised New Testament, will 
appear, differing in type, binding, and number of 
volumes. The Parallel Bible, having the revised and 
authorized version side by side, is named among 
them. A separate, independent volume will be a 
Companion, and will name the changes made, and the 
reasons for making them. 


A curious story is told of a Joseph Liggins, who pre- 
tended, and in -some quarters successfully, to be the 
author of George Eliot's early works, written before 
the disclosure of her authorship. His fraudulent 
claim seems to have been suggested to him by the 
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people of Nuneaton, who fixed on him as the only 
writer they knew when the Scenes of Clerical Life 
appeared, and described with fidelity and power their 
familiar surroundings. Liggins was born in humble 
circumstances, but, showing talent, was given a uni- 
versity education. ‘Though he is admitted to have 
had ability as a writer of fiction, he proved himself to 
be quite incapable of getting; on in the world, and 
finally died in the workhouse. It was with some diffi- 
culty that his pretensions were disproved. 

A work in two volumes is expected shortly from 
Stanley, the African explorer. It will cover the six 
years of his last stay in Africa, and will consist of a 
history of the founding of the new Congo Free State, 
as well as an account of his own explorations in the 
Congo Valley. Maps from his surveys, and illustra- 
tions from his photographs, will accompany the narra- 
tive. 

Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton has, it appears, been called 
to account for the omission of Mrs. Jackson (H. H.) 
and Kate Field from her book entitled Women of the 
Day. She explains that in the one case she regarded 
the wishes of Mrs. Jackson; and in the other, Miss 
Field was not accessible when the book was in prepa- 
ration. 


A new translation of Mrs. Wistar’s, He Lives, from 
the German of E. Oswald, will appear in April. 

Jean Ingelow has ready a new volume of poems, 
after an interval of eight years since her last one. 

Zoroaster, the Prophet, is announced as a new story 
of Persian scenes, from the industrious pen of Marion 
Crawford. 

The Literary World is responsible for the statement 
that General Grant has been paid $500 for each of his 
four articles written for the Cexéury. His book will 
be published by subscription, but will probably also 
be for sale by all booksellers. 

A book for young people is in preparation, entitled 
How We Are Governed. Itis by Miss Anna L. Dawes, 
daughter of the Senator from Massachusetts. 


On the 9th of May, the eighty-fifth anniversary of 
John Brown's birth, will be published his Life and 
Letters, prepared by F. B. Sanborn. There will be 
fac-similes and portraits, and a picture of the house at 
Torrington, Conn., where Brown was born. A short 
autobiography of his father will be added, and letters 
from Gerrit Smith, Frederick Douglass and Wendell 
Phillips. 

Glenaveril, or the Metamorphosis, is the title of a 
new narrative poem in the style of Lucile, by Lord 
Lytton (Owen Meredith). 

In the March number of Book News, an error 
occurred in confusing two recent translations of 
Heine's Book of Songs. The price of Leland’s Trans- 
lation is sixty cents, while that of Martin and Bow: 
ring, to which our notice referred, is seventy-five 
cents. 
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NEW BOOKS 


and their prices at JohnWanamaker’s. 


TRAVEL. 


IN HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. By 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 


SKETCHES 
Augustus J. C. Hare. 
cents. 

The well-known writer of books of travel, Augustus 
J. C. Hare, in a little volume of one hundred and 
thirty-four pages, has collected four slight Sketches in 
Holland and Scandinavia. Asaresult of his tour 
Mr. Hare recommends his friends to see the pictures 
at Rotterdam, the Hague, and Amsterdam, but to 
look for all other characteristics of the Netherlands 
in such places as Breda, Dortrecht, Haarlem, Alk- 
maar, and Zwolle. In the chapters on Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, there are glimpses of Copen- 
hagen, Elsinore, Stockholm, Upsala, Christiania and 
other characteristic towns, with a number of unam- 
bitious illustrations. N. Y. Evening Post. 


LIFE AND TRAVEL IN INDIA. By Anna Harriette 
Leonowens. Crown 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

Mrs. Leonowens will be remembered as the author 
of The English Governess at the Siamese Court. This 
volume, like that valuable work, is based upon per- 
sonal experience. It not only offers graphic pictures 
of life and travel in India before the introduction of 
the telegraph and railroad, but also gives some very 
amusing glimpses of the author's own housekeeping 
experiences, as well as valuable information regard- 
ing the different races now found in Hindostan; and 
the inner life and social condition of the women in 
chapters treating of the domestic life of the Hindoos, 
Parsees, Mohammedans, etc. The religious and 
historical development of the Aryan race, the origin 
of caste, sutteeism, infanticide, are treated in a simple 
and straightforward style. Publishers’ Weekly. 
TurouGu Masar Lanp. A Narrative of the Royal 

Geographical Society’s Expedition in Eastern Africa. By 
Joseph Thomson. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.02. 

Joseph Thomson, a young English explorer, who, 
although only twenty-six years of age, has under- 
taken three journeys to the interior of Africa, has 
told in a rapid, direct manner the story of his latest 
trip under the title, Through Masai Land. It is the 
narrative of the Royal Geographical Society's Expedi- 
tion to Mount Kenia and Lake Victoria Nyanza in 
1883-84, of which he was the leader. Fifteen thousand 
dollars were expended on the expedition, which con- 
sisted of more than one hundred men. Its main 
object was to ascertain if a practicable direct route for 
European travelers exists through the Masai country 
from any one of the East African ports to Victoria 
Nyanza. Asa result of his arduous and daring labors, 
Mr. Thomson has produced a route map and a geo- 
logical map of the Masai country, and has recorded 
in this volume, in the form of a narrative of personal 
adventure, much of the ethnological and scientific 
knowledge which he accumulated. He hopes in the 
future to add something about the geology, game, and 
commercial aspects of the country. The book is fully 
illustrated from photographs taken by the author. 

N.Y. Evening Post. 


HISTORY. 


MEDIZVAL CHRISTIANITY. By Dr. Philip Schaff. 
Being Vol. IV., History of the Christian Church. 8vo, 
$3.00; by mail, $3.25. 

A supplementary volume to the new edition, revised 
and enlarged, of the History of the Christian Church. 
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It relates to the Church among the Barbarians, and 
opens with a general introduction to mediaeval church 
history, followed by chapters on: The conversion of 
the northern and western barbarians; Mohammedan- 
ism in its relation to Christianity ; The papal hierarchy 
and the Holy Roman Empire; The conflict of the 
eastern and western churches, and their separation ; 
Morals and religion ; Monasticism ; Church discipline ; 
Church and state; Worship and ceremonies; Doc- 
trinal controversies; Heretical sects; The state of 
learning, and biographical sketches of the ecclesiasti- 
cal writers. Alphabetical index. 

Publishers Weekly. 


THE RISE OF INTELLECTUAL LIBERTY, FROM THALES 
TO COPERNICUs. By Frederic May Holland. 8vo, $2.75; 
by mail, $3.00. 

The author of this book has chosen a magnificent 
subject, and, although it is formidable in extent, and 
much of it involved in obscurity, and all of it compli- 
cated with great questions of history and human pro- 
gress, he has yet been able to throw much new light 
upon that liberation of thought which went very 
unsteadily forward during twenty-two hundred years, 
before the great modern movement of the develop- 
ment for intellectual liberty. 

é Popular Science Monthly. 


CONCISE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. By Alex- 


ander Young. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 


Tuomas Becket. By Thomas Anthony Froude. 
I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


PERSONAL TRAITS OF BRITISH AUTHORS. Vol. II. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, 
Procter. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


PERSONAL TRAITS OF BriTIsH AuTHOoRS. Vol. III. 
Scott, Hogg, Campbell, Chalmers, Wilson, De 
Quincey, Jeffrey. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


PERSONAL TRAITS OF BriTISH AuTHORS. Vol. IV. 
Hood, Macaulay, Sydney Smith, Jerrold, Dickens, 
3ronté, Thackeray. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

There is a particularly large store of biographical 
material in the fourth and concluding volume of Mr. 

E. T. Mason's Personal Traits. The ana collected 

by Mr. Mason are welcome to us not only for what 

they tell themselves, but as guides to a large number 
of biographical authorities. N.Y. Sun. 


By Sarah K. Bolton. Little 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 


How Success 1s Won. 
Biographies. Third Series. 
85 cents. 

The third series of Little Biographies is a pretty 
duodecimo, called How Success is Won, and contains 
a dozen brief biographical articles, the work of Mrs. 
Sarah K. Bolton, of Cleveland, Ohio. One has only 
to look about him nowadays to see scores of men who 
have made their own fortune and fame, and might 
point morals and adorn tales of success. Some, un- 
doubtedly, of the most successful in a worldly way, 
are not the best exemplars of what course should be 
pursued by the young and ambitious ; but the subjects 
of these sketches all deserve honor and emulation, for 
they are such men as Whittier, Gough, Edison, Peter 
Cooper, John Wanamaker, Dr. Morton, and the 
Rev. Dr. Vincent. The sketches are written enter- 
tainingly, and accompanied by good heliotype por- 
traits. Beacon. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. New edi- 
tion. Edited by Maria Weston Chapman. 2 vols., 8vo. 
$3.00; by mail, $3.28. 
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POLITICS. 


MONEY IN Po.itics. By J. K. Upton. 


cents; by mail, $1.02. 
AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS. 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Three lectures which Professor John Fiske delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in 1880, and 
which he has since repeated in several American cities, 
have been collected into a volume called American 
Political Ideas, Viewed from the Standpoint of Univer- 
sal History. The political evolution of our Govern- 
ment is traced through its various stages. The town- 
meeting is shown to be a development of the village 
community of the ancient Teutons. The Federal 
Union is evolved from the little leagues of Greek cities 
and Swiss cantons. It is then demonstrated that such 
a great Federal Union as ours is impossible without 
local self-government. In the concluding chapter on 
Manifest Destiny the future development of this great 
political form of federalism is forecast. It is asserted 
that the States of Europe will be forced by circum- 
stances into some kind of federal union, and a similar 
process will continue until the whole of mankind shall 
constitute a single body politic, ‘‘ the federation of the 
world.” Y. Evening Post. 
THE STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOK. Statistical and His- 

torical Annual of the States of the Civilized World for 
the year 1885. Edited by J. Scott Keltie. 12mo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.39. 

An invaluable book of reference. It shows that 
Great Britain was in 1884 burdened with a debt of 
£746,423,964 and a pauper population of 774,310 souls, 
to say nothing of the disastrous war in the Soudan. 
The accounts of several countries—Egypt, Italy, Rus- 
sia, etc..—have been largely recast, and the volume 
of the book has been increased by twenty pages, mak- 
ing a total now of goo. What statesmen, politicians, 
editors and speech-makers would do without this book, 
we Can't imagine. Critic. 


16mo, go 


By John gske. 12mo, 


REFERENCE. 

THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Sidney J. Low, B. A., and F. S. Pulling, M. A. 
$4.50; by mail, $4.84. 

Reviewed in this number. 

WEBSTER'S CONDENSED DICTIONARY. Etymologies, 
definitions, pronunciations and spelling, with appendix 
and illustrations. 12mo, $1.25; indexed, $1.60; by 
mail, 18 cents more. 

For people who have the best of eyesight, little 
room and a short purse, this edition is by all means 
appropriate. Its size and price are truly astonishing, 
considering the number of words it defines and illus- 
trates; and the type is exquisitely clear, though very 
small. Its method agrees with that of Stormonth’s, 
in putting all derivations and compounds (with their 
definitions) in the same paragraph with the simple 
words while abbreviations and initial letters are, of 
course, freely used. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE 


Edited by 


8vo, 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
Rev. James Stormonth. Imperial 8vo, cloth, $4.50; 
half roan, $5.25; sheep, $5.75. Franklin Square Li- 
brary. Twenty-three parts, each, 20 cents; by mail, 
each, 3 cents more. 

Reviewed in this number. 

A Hanpby DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS. 
are combined the words opposite in meaning. 
Faulkner. 18mo, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

Although we do not take quite so tragical a view of 
the matter as Mr. Faulkner does, when he says that 

“a verbal misnomer has changed the current of his- 


With which 
By H.C, 
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tory and a verbal sophism been fraught with appalling 

consequences,’’"—mere shop-talk,—we can say that 

most of his synonyms show commendable accuracy 

and observation, and that his book will assist persons 

afflicted with§ecacoéthes scribende. Critic. 

WEBSTER’S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY. 
by mail, 85 cents. 


4to, 75 cents ; 


CONCENTRIC CHART OF History. By J. M. Ludlow. 
Fan shape, boards, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

An ingeniously planned chart in the shape of a fan, 
upon the cardboard leaves of which appear, in tabu- 
lated form, the dates of the principal historical events 
in every important country ; the first century is at the 
lowest part of the leaf, and the 19th at the top, so that, 
when the fan is fully opened, the same periods of time 
in various countries meet the eye ina half circle. Each 
important country has a separate leaf, and there are 
additional leaves for the popes, the church, and for 
literary characters. Reversing the fan, one finds the 
chronology of the pre-Christian centuries, the 
Roman Empire in quarter-centuries, the United 
States in quarter-centuries, and exhibits of sculptors, 
painters, architects, useful arts, etc. The chart is 
printed throughout in bold type, is handsomely 
mounted, and furnished with a tasteful ornamental 
cover. Publishers’ Weekly. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The Cradle of the Human Race 
at the North Pole A study of the Prehistoric World. 
By William I. Warren. 12mo, $1.50; by mail $1.65. 
President William F. Warren, of Boston University, 
is the author of a daring speculation called Paradise 
Found; the Cradle of the Human Race at the North 
Pole. The author avows that it is not the work of a 
dreamer, nor the result of a love of learned para tox ; 
but a sincere attempt to present what he believes to be 
the ‘true and final solution of one of the greatest and 
most fascinating of all problems connected with the 
history of mankind.” This theory, that the Eden of 
primitive tradition was situated at the North Pole in a 
country submerged at the time of the Deluge, he sup- 
ports by an elaborate argument based on mathematics, 
astronomy, geology, climatology, botany, ethnology, 
etc. Among the marked features of that Eden would 
have been one day and one night ina year; the stars 
revolving horizontally round the observer ; an unmov- 
ing centre-point over head, the changeless seat of God. 
An equable tropical temperature is assumed, with 
extraordinary prevalence of daylight and intense ter- 
restrial magnetism, resulting in wonderful vegetation, 
men of great stature, and longevity of life. 
N.Y. Evening Post. 
By Thomas Hobbes. Morley’s Univer- 
I2mo, 30 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


PARADISE FouND. 


LEVIATHAN. 
sal Library. 


SCIENCE. 


JELLY-Fisu, STAR-FI H, AND 
G, J. Romanes. International Scientilic Series. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

Is intended both for the educated reader and the 
working physiologist. The latter may have learned 
the substance of Mr. Romanes’ volume from his con- 
tributions to the Philosophical Transactions. The 
educated laymen will find some of Mr. Romanes’ 
statements a bit too technical; but the illustrations 
offer much help, and the charm of the volume lies 
partly in the fact that the learned author details his 
own researches, partly in the inherent interest of an 
inquiry into the nature of the primitive nervous 
systems. Beacon, 


SEA-URCHINS. By 
12mo, 
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In CASE OF ACCIDENT. By Dr. D. A. Sargent. 
16mo, 45 cents; by mail, 53 cents. 

Dr. Sargent’s simple lessons on what is to be done 
in case of accident, and upon self-preservation in time 
of danger, make a small book of 125 pages A brief 
description of the structure and function of different 
parts of the body, is followed by chapters on accidents 
and wounds, and directions how to treat broken bones, 
sprains, cramp, burns, bleeding, etc.; how to make 
and apply poultices, how to move injured persons— 
in brief, the book is a collection of short ‘‘ emergency 
lectures,’ which were given to the ladies’ class of the 
Sanatory Gymnasium at Cambridge, with which Dr. 
Sargent is connected. Boston Advertiser. 


How To BECOME QUICK AT FIGURES. 
cents ; by mail, go cents. 


16mo, 80 


ESSAYS. 
OBITER DictTa. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


The author of Obiter Dicta is discovered to be Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, and we must confess we know 
nothing more about him than that he has written one 
of the most delightful series of literary essays, essays 
which may be mentioned in the same breath with 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table without any 
breach of taste. Mr. Birrell describes the flavor of 
his work in his quotation of an old authority who said: 
“An obiter dictum, in the language of the law, isa 
gratuitous opinion, an individual impertinence, which, 
whether it be wise or foolish, right or wrong, binds 
none—not even the lips that utter it.’’ The screeds 
are very short and sharp and keen, and appeal to 
readers who may be gifted with literary perception of 
the higher sort. Literary World. 


By Charles Dudley 
16mo, 75 


My SUMMER IN A GARDEN. 
Warner. The Riverside Aldine Series. 
cents ; by mail, 82 cents. 

The Riverside Aldine Series opens with two 

pretty 16mos, freighted with Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s 

Marjorie Daw and Other Stories, and Mr. Charles 

Dudley Warner's My Summer in a Garden,—works 

eminently fitted for this handy and dainty embodi- 

ment. A plain blue cloth gives an elegant simplicity 
to the exterior, while the Aldine-Pickering device, of 
dolphin and anchor, ornaments just enough the stamp 
upon the back of each volume. As a matter of taste 
in the typography, we should prefer a different letter 
from that employed on the title-page for the New 

York address of the firm. But this is a trifle. The 

total effect is worthy of the reputation of the pub- 

lishers. N. Y. Evening Post. 


Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. First series. 


18mo, paper, 12 cents; by mail, 16 cents. 

THE NEW DEPARTURE IN COLLEGE EDUCATION. By 
President James McCesh. Dr. McCosh’s paper con- 
tains a reply to reply to President Eliot’s defense of the 
New Departure. 4to, paper, 12 cents; by mail, 14 
cents. 


LANGUAGE. 


DiscRIMINATE. A Companion to Don’t. Parchment 
Series. 32mo, 25 cents; by mail, 29 cents. 

Discriminate, the latest volume in the parchment paper 
series, is a thoroughly useful and timely ‘‘ manual for 
guidance in the use of correct words and phrases in 
ordinary speech."’ Being somewhat elementary and 
very brief, the little book does not always give the 
reasons for its statements; but the latter it is always 
safe to follow strictly, though an occasional deviation 
would not be wrong. Beacon, 
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DEVOTION. 


KINDLY LIGHT SHED FROM MANY SOURCES UPON 
Every Day IN THE YEAR. Selected by F. T. and 
E.R.C. 32mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 

The value of the book lies almost wholly in the skill 
with which the compilers have performed their task. 
Catholicity of taste is evident on every page. The 
whole field of literature accessible to English readers 
seems to have been searched for flowers of sentiment 
and thought. Joband Victor Hugo; Pythagoras and 
Matthew Arnold; Buddha and Robert Browning; 
Saadi and Tennyson; Dante, Emerson, Isaiah, and 
the Psalms; George Macdonald, Kingsley, Bushnell, 
and Phillips Brooks—these are but a few of the poets 
and prose-writers whose golden sayings are here set 
side by side, without fear or favor. There is a brief 
quotation for every day in the year, beginning with 
the first stanza of the beautiful hymn from which the 
v lume takes its suggestive title, and ending with Ring 
out the old, ring in the new. In the words of Dr. 
Crosby, in his graceful introduction, ‘‘ we commend 
this little book to all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, to whatever is human and has a human heart, 
with its capabilities of sorrow and joy, to show them 
that earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot heal.” 
A special word is due to the outward form of the vol- 
ume, with its gilded edges, and symbolic design of 
flame-balls on the cover. Critic. 


POETRY. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE LYRE. By Austin Dobson. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Like its predecessor, a beautiful volume, full of the 
exquisite melody and delicious freshness of humor 
which are characteristic of this charming poet. 

Christian Union, 


Translated from the 
By Léonce Rabillon. 


LA CHANSON DE ROLAND. 
seventh edition of Leon Gautier. 
16mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

A French epic poem, supposed to have been written 
in the year 1096; the author, it is ascertained, was 

Norman, the dialect used by him being Norman 

throughout, but his name is unknown. The poem 

relates historical events of the eighth century, in which 

Charlemagne and his army, and Roland, Prefect of 

the Marches of Brittany, especially figure. Roland was 

treacherously killed while in command of the rear- 
guard of Charlemagne’s army, in one of the defiles 
of the Pyrenees mountains. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE SECRET OF DEATH, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Edwin Arnold, M. A. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

The Secret of Death is taken from the Katha 
Upanishad, and is described, in the musical and cap- 
tivating introduction, as one of the most perfect things 
in the Hindoo scriptures, pregnant with subtle thought, 
faith, solemnity, mystery, simplicity, insight, and 
fancy. The poet, in the character of an ‘“ English 
saheb,”’ reads the Sanscrit manuscript with a Brahman 
priest, and his reading is interrupted by the explana- 
tions and commentaries of the Sage. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


Poems. By Frances Ridley Havergal. Second series. 
4to, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

PLAYS AND PoEeMs. By Ben Jonson. Morley’s Uni- 
versal Library. I2mo, 30 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


C#pMon’s Exopus AND DANIEL. Edited from Grein. 
By Theodore W. Hunt, Ph. D. 16mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 68 cents. 
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EpwIN ARNOLD BIRTHDAY Book. Edited by 
Katherine Lilian Arnold and Constance Arnold (his 
daughters). 18mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


FICTION. 


THe Wuat-To-Do Cius. A Story for Girls. By 
Helen Campbell. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

A lively, cheerful narrative of an industrial revival in 
a dull Vermont village, brought about by the good 
sense, loving spirit and hearty help of one delightful 
woman, who found among the girls a mass of good 
material running to waste, and who devoted herself 
to making each girl find out her own capacity, and 
then work in a spirit of perfect co-operation. The 
book contains plenty of instruction in regard to profit- 
able industries open to country girls; it is full, also, 
of warm human sympathy, and, although there is 
little love-making in its pages, the last chapter is 
crowded with weddings, both romantic and amusing. 
It is a good, wholesome story. Boston Advertiser. 


Pitor Fortune. By Marian C. L. Reeves and 
Emily Read. 16mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

This novel—a love story—will command attention 
for its fresh, breezy, and wholesome tone, its bright 
and cleverly managed plot, and its well-sustained 
interest. The scene of the story, which is laid ina 
picturesque fishing hamlet on the shores of the Bay 
of Fundy, gives opportunities for many charming 
descriptive passages. American Bookseller. 
Parsons Lathrop. 
Paper, 40 cents ; 


IN THE DisrANceE. By George 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
by mail, 48 cents. 

By Thomas 

I1omo, 


MARJORIE DAW AND OTHER STORIES. 
Bailey Aldrich. The Riverside Aldine Series. 
75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

The first volumes of the proposed Riverside Aldine 
Series are Mr. Aldrich’s Marjorie Daw and other 
Stories, and Mr. Warner’s Summer in a Garden. 
The little books are printed and bound (as the pub- 
lishers truly say) ‘‘in a style which aims to preserve 
the traditions of Aldus and Pickering.” The beauty 
which absolute simplicity of make-up and perfection 
in printing give to a book, these volumes have ina 
high degree. They are honorable to a firm, which, 
for artistic feeling and pride in good work, leads the 
great publishing houses of America. MV. VY. Zribune. 


OF AMERICAN AuTHORS. Vol. X. Com- 
16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


THe Wircn's Heap. By R. H. Haggard. 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


STORIES 
pleting the series. 


I2mo, 


THE Portrrair. Two Stories of 
By the author of Little 
16mo, 60 cents; by 


THE OPEN Door. 
the Seen and the Unseen. 
Pilgrim, and Old Lady Mary. 
mail, 68 cents. 

In the telling of mysterious stories, however, Mrs. 
Oliphant stands first, not only on account of her plots, 
but of the grace, fascination and artistic beauty with 
which she develops them. Her last two stories of the 
seen and the unseen are The Open Door and The 
Portrait. The latter is a good story, and not far 
beyond a common experience. But The Open Door 
is a perfect ghost story. Boston Advertiser. 


By Mrs. Argles. (The Duchess.) 


Paper, 18 cents; 


IN DURANCE VILE. 
16mo, 55 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 
by mail, 23 cents. 

In Durance Vile and Other Stories, by The Duchess, 

are written in her usual sparkling, vivacious style. A 

certain amount of flippancy pervades them, as is usual 
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with all her writings; but it is rather attractive than 

otherwise, the plots are pleasant, the conversations 

crisp, and they are all more or less amusing. 
American Bookseller. 


Doris AND THEODORA. By Margaret Vandegrift. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

Like the Queen’s Body Guard, this story relates 
the every-day life of young people. The scene is laid 
in Santa Cruz at the time of the insurrection of the 
slaves. Doris is introduced at fifteen years of age, 
while Theodora has just reached this world. Almost 
every little trial that worries a young girl, and almost 
every variety of temperament that can make or mara 
girl’s happiness, and that of her family and friends, 
are described in the characters of the seven young 
girls who went to-sschool to ‘‘ Miss Anna.” f 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. (Tom Saw- 
yer’s Comrade.) By Mark Twain. 4to, $2.15; by mail, 


7 2c 


PH+3d> 

Mark Twain's new book for young folks is in some 
sense a sequel to the Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
though each of the two stories is complete in itself. 
Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer’s old comrade, is not 
only the hero, but the historian, of his adventures, and 
certainly Mr. Clemens himself could not have related 
them more amusingly. Atlantic Monthly. 


By Edward S_ Ellis, author of Ned 


16mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Tue Lost TRAIL. 
in the Woods. 

INTERRUPTED. 
$1.22. 


By Pansy. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail 

WEIRD TALES. By E. T. W. Hoffmann. A new 
translation from the German, with a Biographical 
Memoir, by J. T. Bealby, B. A. 2 vols., 12mo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.51. 

This must be a favorable time for a new edition of 
Hoffmann’s Weird Tales. Short stories were never 
valued more highly than now; and there is an espe- 
cial interest in all that deals with things unnatural or 
supernatural. The Cremona Violin is quite in the line 
of the psychological experiences that just now form so 
large a part of light conversation ; and Hoffmann used 
crimes and horrors as effectively as any reader, in 
pursuit of blood-curdling scenes, can desire. He was 
a seer of visions and doubles, and he liked to live on 
the border land of insanity, and to study monomania, 
magnetism, dreams, and the mysterious states of be- 
ing. To heighten his powers of imagination and his 
familiarity with the horrible and grotesque, Hoffmann 
passed his nights drinking ina wineshop. He had great 
artistic gifts, and might have been, under other circum- 
stances, a famous painter or musician. Of course his 
health was broken and his life one of changes: yet he 
loved it passionately, and desired to live, no matter in 
what condition. His cheerfulness and his humor never 
deserted him, and his wrecked life came to an end in 
1822. He holds a high place among German writers, 
on account of his extraordinary imagination and the 
merits of his style. Boston Advertiser. 


EVOLUTION OF ‘‘ Dopp,’ IN HIS STRUGGLE FOR THE 
SURVIVAL OF THE FitTest IN HIMSELF. By William 
Hawley Smith. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A Sunday-school story of the old pattern. <A 
Methodist clergyman has a son who does not thrive 
under the methods of our country schools, then leads 
a life of wicked dissipation in the city, and is finally 
sent out into the world where he is obliged to work for 
himself or perish. He becomes a portrait painter, and 
makes a success of it—that is, earns his bread and “is 
held in respect. The story is intended as a criticism 
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of our public schools, and is specially addressed to 
teachers. It should find a place in all evangelical 
Sunday-schools and the general school libraries. 
Possibly it may help some school teachers. The story 
is plain, honest, and evangelical. Beacon, 


TRAJAN. The History of a Sentimental Young Man, 
with some episodes in the comedy of many lives’ errors. 
By Henry F. Keenan. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Horace Howard Furness, the famous Shaksperean 
scholar and critic, says: ‘I like Trajan, first, for the 
delightful way the author has given the very atmo- 
sphere of that May afternoon in Paris! Its sights are 
in my eyes; its sounds are in my ears and its very 
smells are in my nostrils. No picture of Meissonier’s 
can be more faithful. Secondly, against this fine back- 
ground, the author has sketched a most interesting 
character, very striking in lineament, a modern Ham- 
let, with his agony over the disjointed times and his 
contemplated suicide.” 

A CARPET KNIGHT. By Harford Flemming, 12mo, 
95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

An American story, the scene laid in Philadelphia 
among society people; the story,a long one, is evolved 
almost entirely through the medium of dialogue, which 
occasionally becomes tedious, as it is somewhat lack- 
ing in spirit and wit. The plot turns upon the misun- 
derstanding of four pair of lovers, the incidents at times 
verging upon the tragical. The ‘carpet knight” is 
not aterm of derision, but is applied to the noble guar- 
dian of the young heroine; thinking his son loves his 
ward as he does, he endeavors to sacrifice himself for 
his happiness. By the author of Cupid and the 
Sphinx. Publishers Weekly, 


Serapis. A Romance, By Georg Ebers. From the 
German by Clara Bell. 16mo, 70 cents; by mail, 80 
cents. Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

The latest of the popular novels by Georg Ebers is 

a tale of Alexandria in the time of the Emperor Theo- 

dosius. In its subject tt therefore closely resembles 

Charles Kingsley’s Hypatia, though quite different in 

method of treatment. The story culminates in the 

destruction of the Serapeum, the magnificent temple 
of Serapis, the overthrow of which the non-Christian 
citizens firmly believed would be followed by the end 
of the world. The description of the orgies preceding 
the fatal day and the defense of the temple is highly 
diamatic and vivid. Two charming love-stories are 

Interwoven, and give all the human interest required 

to lighten up the historical narrative. As a romance 

few of Ebers's stories are superior to this, and in few is 
his historical erudition kept more completely under 
the restraint of the laws of literary art. 

Christian Union. 


THE WANE OF AN IDEAL. By Marchesa Colombi. 
From the Italian by Clara Bell. 16mo, 70 cents; by 
mail, 78 cents. Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

There is a sad tone in the story that La Marchesa 
Colombi tells of the young man who came back after 
twelve years’ absence, in the enjoyment of long-coveted 
prosperity, to find that thg old object of his love was 
no longer his ideal. Yet withal, the author's delicate 
and artistic treatment of her story has given a charm- 
ing harmony to the minor chords. The style is well 
modulated, the psychological delineation of character 
subtly clever, sketched with a rare precision of touch. 

There is little or no irrelevant matter in the book; 

everything is made to point with a directness and force 

to the dramatic close which reveals the faithfulness of 
the heroine, and the circumstances that brought about 

a change in the lover. Boston Advertiser. 
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PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. By Mrs. Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe, author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 16mo, 95 
cents; by mail, $1.05. Paper, 35 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

It is a good thing that the publishers of the older 
authors can persuade them to allow an occasional 
cheap reprint of some volume which has been passing 
gradually into forgetfulness, pushed aside by the new 
writers who come on shoulder to shoulder with the new 
generations of readers. A good illustration in point is 
that excellent and interesting domestic story, Pink 
and White Tyranny, by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
which is now republished in an inexpensive pamphlet, 
printed, however, from the original plates. A story it 
is which has done much good, and ought to do a great 
deal more just at this time, when sensible people 
retrench, and try to find their best happiness at home 
and in simple, natural lives. How much wives may 
do to help toward so desirable a result, this story 
shows unaffectedly and easily. Beacon, 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. By Rosa N, Carey. By 

the author of Not Like Other Girls. 16mo, 55 cents ; 
by mail, 63 cents. Paper, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

Another one of those pleasantly told narratives of 
domestic life, which this writer knows so well how to 
portray. No mysteries to penetrate, no sensational 
plot to unravel, no long, wearisome descriptions of 
either persons or places, but a perfectly natural story, 
related in an even, quiet, chatty way, about people 
who may have existed and said and done just what is 
attributed to them. American Bookseller. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Compiled by Mary 


Franklin 


VIRGINIA COOKERY Book. 
Stuart Smith. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
Square Library, 20 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 

™n the number of this Magazine for June last, the 
attention of our readers was invited to The Virginia 

Cookery Book, compiled by Mrs. Mary Stuart Smith, 

of Virginia, then recently published in the Franklin 

Square Library. Since then, the economical and 

gustatory value of this excellent compilation of family 

recipes has been satisfactorily tested, and is so cor- 

dially and generally recognized as to warrant a new 

edition in a more permanent and convenient form. 
flarper's Magazine. 

Firty SALADS. By Thomas J. Murrey. 32mo, 40 
cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Those who would become proficient in the art of 
preparing and decorating salads would do well to look 
over the neat little book of thirty pages, in which Mr. 
Murrey has told all that the reader wants to know about 
Fifty Salads. The author has apparently not exhausted 
the salad species, for the publishers have inserted sev- 
eral blank pages for the convenience of those who 
may have further receipes to add. 

Boston Advertiser. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR GARDENING. Edited by D. T. 
Fish. With numerous illustrations. Vol. I. 4to, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 

Fitted in a special degree to increase the number of 
those who may lay claim to the rank of artist gar- 
deners. Certainly, the book thus far fulfills in a most 
satisfactory way the object with which it has been 
undertaken, namely, ‘‘to bring the knowledge of the 
best gardening practice, and of the principles on 
which it is based, within easy reach of the people at 
large,”’ and ‘to be a safe and sufficient guide for the 
most experienced.’’ The chapters on the laying out 
of orchards, pleasure grounds, garden landscapes, and 
on the cultivation of flower, fruit, and vegetable gar- 
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dens under different conditions and influences, are 
especially valuable as the contributions of specialists 
in horticulture. The reader, in addition, is given an 
insight into the working of the plant machine; such 
points in vegetable anatomy and physiology as bear 
directly on the practice of gardening; some useful 
information about garden appliances and the method 
of using them, and hints as to the best means of deal- 
ing with ‘‘the enemies of the garden.” 

Boston Advertiser. 


HAVANA CIGARS: HOW THEY ARE MADE AND SOLD. 
By F.H. Meyer. A Former Cigar Manufacturer in 
Havana. 16mo, 25 cents; by mail, 28 cents. 


SEASIDE LIBRARY, POCKET EDITION, 


Mildred Trevanion, The Duchess. 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents, 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian, Sir Walter Scott. 18 cents; by mail, 
20 cents. 

Peveril of the Peak, Sir Walter Scott. 
cents, 

The Pirate. 

The Bravo, 

The Archipelago on Fire. 
cents. 

Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
mail, 20 cents, 

Lionel Lincoln ; or, The Leaguer of Boston. 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

Matt: A Tale of a Caravan. 
mail, 10 cents. 

Miss Brown. Vernon Lee. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

The Wept of Wish-Ton-Wish, J. Fenimore Cooper. 
by mail, 20 cents. 

Waverley. Sir Walter Scott. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

Lilliesleaf; or, Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, of 
Sunnyside. Mrs. Oliphant. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

An English Squire. C, R. Coleridge. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents, 

In Durance Vile, and other stories, 
mail, 1o cents, 
My Friends and I, 

cents. 

The Merchant’s Clerk Samuel Warren. 
cents. 

Tylney Hall. Thomas Hood. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 

Lester’s Secret. Mary Cecil Hay. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

Roy’s Wife. G. J. Whyte Melville. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

Old Lady Mary. Mrs. Oliphant. 9g cents; by mail, 10 cents, 

A Bitter Atonement. Charlotte M. Braeme, author of Dora 
Thorne. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents 

Some One Else. B. M. Croker, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

Afloat and Ashore, J. Fenimore Cooper, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 

Miles Wallingford, sequel to Afloat’ and Ashore. 
Cooper. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

The Ways of the Hour, J. Fenimore Cooper. 
20 cents. 

Jack Vier ; or, The Fiorida Reef. J. Fenimore Cooper, 18 cents ; 
by mail, 20 cents, 

The Fair Maid of Perth; or, St. Valentine’s Day. Sir Walter 
Scott. 18 cencs; by mail, 20 cents. 

St. Ronan's Well. Sir Walter Scott. 

The Chainbearer ; or, The Littlepage Manuscripts. 
Cooper. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

Satanstoe ; or, The Littlepage Manuscripts. J. Fenimore Cooper. 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

The Redskins ; or, Indian and Injin. Being the conclusion of The 
Littlepage Manuscripts. J. Fenimore Cooper. .18 cents; by 
mail, 20 cents. 

Precaution. J. Fenimore Cooper. 

The Sea-Lions ; or, The Lost Sealers. 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

Mercedes of Castile; or, The Voyage to Cathay. J. Fenimore 
Cooper. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

The Oak-Openings; or, The Bee-Hunter. - J. 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

Ida Ashworth Taylor. 


18 cents; by mail, 20 


Sir Walter Scott. 
J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Jules Verne. 


18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

9 cents; by mail, 10 
Rosa Nouchette Carey. 18 cents; by 
J. Fenimcre Cooper. 


Robert Buchanan, g cents; by 


18 cents ; 


The Duchess, 9 cents; by 
Edited by Julian Sturgis. 9 cents; by mail, 10 


9 cents; by mail, ro 


J. Fenimore 


18 cents; by mail 


18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 
J. Fenimore 


18 cents; by mail, 29 cents. 
J. Fenimore Cooper, 18 


Fenimore Cooper. 

Venus’s Doves. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents, 

The Remarkable History of Sir Thomas Upmore, formerly known 
as Tommy Upmore. R. D. Blackmore. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 

Léro: A Story of Monte-Carlo. 
by mail, rocents. 


Mrs. Campbell Praed. 9 cents ; 
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Homeward Bound; or, The Chase. 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 


Home as Found. A sequel to Homeward Bound. 
Cooper. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

My Sister Kate. 3y the author of Dora Thorne. One New 
Year’s Eve. The Duchess. 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 
Magdalen Hepburn: A Story of the Scottish Reformation, 

Oliphant. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
Ichabod, Bertha Thomas. g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 
The Red Cardinal. Frances Elliot. g cents; by mail, ro cents. 
Three Sisters ; or, Sketches of a Highly Original Family. Elsa 
D’Esterre Keeling. g cents; by mail, 1o cents. 
Introduced to Society. Hamilton Aidé, 
cents. 
Mildred Trevanion. ‘The Duchess. 


The Secret of the Cliff. 
20 cents, 


J. Fenimore Cooper. 18 


J. Fenimore 


Mrs. 


gcents; by mail, 10 
g cents ; by mail, ro cents, 


18 cents; by mail, 


Charlotte French 


18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
18 cents; by 


‘The Bravo, J. Fenimore Cooper, 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 


mail, 20 cents, 


Rosa Nouchette Carey. 


The Archipelago on Fire. Jules Verne. g cents; by mail, 10 


cents, 
Matt: A Tale of a Caravan. 
mail, ro cents 


Robert Buchanan. 9g cents; by 


Vernon Lee. 
Lionel Lincoln; or, The Leaguer of Boston, J. 
Cooper. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

The Wept of Wish-Ton-Wish. 
by mail, 20 cents. 


Mary Cecil Hay. 


Miss Brown, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


Fenimore 


J. Fenimore Cooper, 18 cents; 


Lester’s Secret, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 


In Durance Vile, and other Stories. 
mail, 10 cents, 


The Duchess. g cents; by 


Lilfesleaf; or, Passages in the Life of Margaret Maitland of Sun- 
nyside. Mrs. Oliphant. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 


Old Laay Mary: A Story of the Seen and the Unseen, 
Oliphant. 9g cents ; by mail, ro cents. 


C. R. Coleridge. 


Mrs, 


An English Squire. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 
B. M. Croker. 


Edited by Julian Sturgis. 


Some One Else. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 


My Friends and J. by mail, 
10 cents, 

The Merchant’s Clerk. 
cents. 


g cents; 


Samuel Warren. g cents; by mail, 1o 


Boulderstone ; or, New Men and Old Populations. William Sime, 
g cents ; 


by mail, 10 cents, 
LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 
519 The Headsman, J. 


cents 
520 Jean Paul Richter, 


Fenimore Cooper. 18 cents; by mail, 20 


Thomas Carlyle. 9g cents ; by mail, 10 cents. 


521 Seven Lamps of Architecture, John Ruskin, LL D, 18 cents; 


by mail, 20 cents. 
Thomas Carlyle. 9g cents; by mail, 10 cents, 


522 Goethe, etc, 
523 Coleridge’s Poems, 27 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


524 Ihe Bravo. J. Fenimore Cooper. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


525 Lifeof Heyne, 14 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 


526 Campbell's Poems. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 


Lionel Lincoln. J. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 

Voltaire and Novalis. 
cents. 


Wept of Wish-Ton-Wish, J. 


mail, 20 cents. 


Fenimore Cooper. 


Thomas Carlyle. r4 cents; by mail, 15 


Fenimore Cooper. 18 cents; by 


In Durance Vile. The Duchess, by mail, ro cents, 

Poetical Works of John Keats, 

Afloat and Ashore, J. Fenimore Cooper, 
cents. 


9 cents ; 
23 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

23 cents : by mail, 25 
Principles and Fallacies of Socialism, David J. Hill. 
by mail, 15 cents. 


14 cents ; 


Marie Howland. 

Studies in Civil Service; Of Appointment and Removal. 
W. Hoyt, LL.D. 14 cents: by mail, 15 cents. 

The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. 
cents 

Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 
by mail, 15 cents. 

The Ways of Providence, 
cen's, 

Miles Wallingford. 
cents, 

Works of Virgil. 
mail, 25 cents, 
Heroes and Hero Worship. 

mail. 20 cents. 


27 cents ; by mail. 30 cents, 


John 


Papa’s Own Girl. 


36 cents; by mail, 40 
John Ruskin, 14 cents; 
T. S. Arthur. 14 cents; by mail, 15 
J. Fenimore Cooper, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
Translated by John Dryden, 23 cents; by 


Thomas Carlyle. 18 cents; by 
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542 Stones of Venice. John Ruskin. 3 vols., each, 18 cents; by 


mail, each, 20 cents, 
543 The Monikins. J. Fenimore Cooper. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
544 Redgauntlet, Sir Walter Scott. 23 cents; by mail, 25 cents, 
Home Scenes, T.S, Arthur, 14 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


Miss Brown. Vernon Lee. 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 


A Man of His Word, and other Stories. W. E. Norris. 
by mail, 17 cents. 


Some One Else. B. M. Croker. 


Soulderstone; or, New Men and Old Populations. 
Sime. 12 cents; by mail, 14 cents, 


Wy llard’s Weird. M. E. Braddon, 


15 cents ; 


15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 
Wiiliam 


15 cents ; by mail, 17 cents, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Jan Vepper’s Wire, 
Tue Gray Masgue. 
Company. 
Tue ReviGion or Puttosopny. By Raymond §, Perrin, 8vo. G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
A SoLutTIon oF THE MorMoN ProbplLem, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Tue History or THE Present Tarirr. 
1zmo. G,. P. Putnam's Sons. 


By Edward H. G. Clark. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 
D. Lothrop and 


By Amelia E. Barr. 16mo. 
3y Mary B. Dodge. 16mo. 


By John Codman, 12mo, 


3y F. W. Taussig, Ph.D, 


Man’s BirtTHricurt. 18mo, G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons, 

Tue HuGuenor EmiGration tro America, By Charles W. Baird, D.D, 
2vols, 8vo, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Tue Bripe’s Fare. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N, 
Paper. ‘T. B. Peterson and Brothers. 

Tue Reicninc Bette, By Mrs. Ann 5. Stephens. 
T. B. Peterscn and Brothers. 


Southworth, 12mo, 


1z2mo, Paper. 


*ECOND edition of No Srecr IN HEAVEN, in a 
new cover and new style, 25 cents by mail. 
GEORGE H. BUCHANAN & CO., 
420 Library St., Philadelphia. 


The Story of the Bible. 
From Genesis to Revelation. Told in simple language, adapted to af 


ages, but especially to the young. 704 pages, octavo, 273 illustrations. 


One Hundred and Tenth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalcgue Price, $1.00, 


The Story of the Gospel. 


The New Testament for the young. 


Written in words easy to read 
Printed in large plain type and filled with pictures. 
150 illustrations, and a frontispiece, in colors, 


and understand, 
360 pages, 16mo, 


Twentieth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price, 50 cents. 


First Steps for Little Ones. 


325 pages, 16mo, 140 illustrations, Recently published. 
Catalogue, Price, 50 cents, 


For sale by booksellers generally. 
FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


New Speeches and Dialogues. 
For Young Children. 
Exhibition Reciter. 
For Very Litile Children, 

Juvenile Speaker. 
For Very Little Boys and Girls. By Mrs. Russert KAVANAUGH. 
Price of each, in paper covers, 30 cts. Bound in boards, each, 50 cts. 

Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 
DICK & FITZGERALD, 


P. O. Box 2985. New York. 


Send for Catalogue of Books on Amusements, Recitations, Readings, 
Dialogues, Games and Popular Information, 





chai des. | 
ESTES & LAURIAT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORKS OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
Author of Clarissa Harlowe, with a_prefatory 
chapter by Leslie Stephen, and edited by Dr. 
Mangin. Edition limited to 250 numbered copies, 
and illustrated with a finely engraved portrait 
after a painting by Mengs. 12 vols., large 8vo, 
cloth, uncut, with paper title. Price per volume, 
$2.50. 


CARLYLE’S COMPLETE WORKS. The Sterling 
Edition. The first complete edition ever issued 
in America at a popular price. This edition is 
printed from new plates on fine laid paper, and 
illustrated with new and original etchings, photo- 
etchings, and woodcuts. 20 vols., crown, 8vo, 
cloth, gilt tops, $35.00; half calf, $70.00. 


CARLYLE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
sity Edition. 
sity Press, Cambridge, from new type on fine 
tinted and calendered paper, and illustrated with 
original etchings, photo-etchings, and woodcuts. 
Uniform with the University editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Shakspere, etc. 10 vols,, 
maroon cloth, gilt tops, $17.50; half calf, 
$35.co. 


The Univer- 


CARLYLE’S COMPLETE WORKS. The People's 
Edition. The most compact and only cheap 
edition of Carlyle published in America. Printed 
from new plates and fully illustrated with wood- 
cuts which do not appear in any other edition. 
Large type. 10 vols., cloth, black and gold, 
$15.00; half calf, $30.00. 


THE DAMON OF DARWIN. The _ Biogen 
series. By Prof. Elliott Coues. Invaluable in 
psychic research, to those seeking the basis of a 
sound system of psychic science. It applies 
the established principles of evolution, as held by 
biologists and physicists, to the solution of the 
highest problems in spiritual philosophy, namely, 
the development and probable destiny of the 
Soul. The work forms the natural sequel and 
complement to the same author's Biogen. 
1 vol., 16mo, parchment covers, 75 cents. 


A BUDDHIST CATECHISM, according to the 
Canon of the Southern Church. By Henry S. 
Olcott, President of the Theosophical Society. 
Approved and recommended by H. Sumangala, 
principal of the Widyodaya Parivena. First 
American from the Fourteenth Ceylonese Thou- 


Sand. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, | 
An authentic and authoritative | 


by Prof. Coues. 
exposition of «Buddhistic religious and _philo- 
sophical teachings. 
covers, 75 cents. 


Estes & Lauriat, Publishers, 


Boston, Mass. 


BOOK NEWS. 


Good Books for Reference. 


Printed at the celebrated Univer- | 


12mo, | 


1 vol., 16mo, parchment | 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
> = i : * 4: 
Webster’s Condensed Dictionary. 
800 pages. 1500 illustrations. 

Of special value to all who desire a fresh, full. and trustworthy 
dictionary for constant use on the desk or in the traveling bag. 

THE CONDENSE]) is not a reprint, but an entirely new com- 
pilation on a novel and original plan which allows more matter in the 
same space with the same t\ p: than any other dictionary. It is the 
latest, and its etymologies and definitions are thorough and accurate. 

Beside other valuable information the appendix contains a pro- 
nouncing vocabulary of over 24,000 proper names—a feature found in 
no other abri'ged dictionary. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on recetpt of $1.80. 


Handy Atlas of the World. 


Although recently published, this work has already attained a sale 
of nearly 75,000 copies. 

It contains 38 maps and valuab'e statistics, is bound in flexible 
cloth, and is the most beautiful and complete work of its kind ever 
issued from the American press, 


THE HANDY ATLAS contains among many valuable features : 


Maps showing Standard Time, Railway Maps of all the States, 
Commercial Map of the United States, Maps of the Principal Cities of 
the Union, Recent Polar Explorations, Central Africa, Egypt and the 
Soudan, Alaska, etc., etc. 


Sent to any ad tress on receipt of 50 cents. 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 


New Books 
for Young People. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S ENGLAND. 


By Lapy CALLcoTT. With 36 illustrations, Elegantly 
printed and bound in red cloth, giving in concise 
and easy language all the essential facts of English 
History for Young People. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S FRANCE. 
On the plan of Little Arthur’s England, and bound in 
uniform style. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘Exceptionally fitted to interest and instruct young 
people.”"—Boston Advertiser. 


HINTS TO OUR BOYS. 
By A. J. SYMINGTON; with an introduction by Lyman 
Abbott, D.D. Square 16mo, 75 cents. 


‘No book of an equal number of pages, outside of 
the Bible, contains wiser advice and counsel for the 
boys of America than this.’’"—/Journal of Education. 


' Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 





BOOK NEWS. 


The New 
WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
Philadelphia. 


A FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL | 
FOR GIRLS, 
is designed to meet the need and 
desire for more thorough education. 
The instruction is under the charge 
of graduates of Wellesley College. 
Three new departments to be added 
this year—Academic, Grammar, and 
Kindergarten, so as to provide for 
scholars of all ages. In the two 
last-named departments, little boys 
received as day pupils. 
For circulars, send to 


Miss Elizabeth B. Root, 


2027 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OUR BOOK STORE. 


The effectual attraction to our bookstore is the way 


we sell. We buy as low as we can, and sell at a small 


profit. That's the whole of it. No trying to get some- 


body else’s price. No haggling. No deviation from 


the mark on the fly-leaf. 

It is a bookstore in which prices are systematically 
fair; and which is almost never undersold. Fair trade 
is just as practicable, just as easy, in books asin other 
merchandise. JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia, 


FIRE INSURANCE 


| 
Spring Garden Insurance Co., | 
431 Walnut Street. | 


ORGANIZED 1835. 
I Sd i Ah a Sa Fag ce eg rie, Jk eins Se ie $400,000 00 
Reserve for all Liabilities 374,256 19 
EN SS. Bie DS oH OR blew Bee 408,332 09 


DIRECTORS, 
Nelson F, Evans, S. Fisher Corlies, 
W.G. Warden, Jesse Lee, 
— E, Graeff, George W. Hall, 
Samuel C. Huey, Francis W. Kennedy, 
David Woelpper, Samuel B. Huey, 
George D, Krumbhaar. 


NELSON F. EVANS, President. 
JACOB E, PETERSON, Secretary. 
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MARCUS WARD'S 


Birthday Cards. 


New designs for 


1885 


are now ready. 


Remember that The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York 
is the oldest Life Insurance Com- 
pany in this country and the largest 
in the world; that its assets now 


exceed One Hundred and One Mil- 


lions of Dollars; that its rates of 
premiums are lower than those of 
any other company ; that its appli- 
cations are simple, its policies plain 


_ and liberal, that its General Agents, 


Messrs. Bates and Lambert, Chest- 
nutand Tenth Streets, Philadelphia, 
will be happy to furnish any addi- 


| tional information to persons desir- 
_ing Life Insurance. 





April, 1885.] 





THE 


EVENING CALL 
A Family Newspaper. | 


Every issue of THe CAL contains, 
not only all the telegraphic and local 


news of the day, but literary miscellany | 
of interest to every member of the house- | 


hold. 


Tue CAL is a newspaper for the | 


family, and is a welcome guest at thou- 
sands of firesides. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS, 
Proprietor, 
26 South Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Specimen copies free. 


Issued on the first of every | 


month, 


THE CATERER 


and 


Household Magazine. 


Vols. I. and II., Nos. 1 to 13, and 
13 to 24, inclusive, handsomely 
bound in cloth, can be had of 


JOHN WANAMAKER, | 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Single copies for sale, and subscriptions 
received. 


BOOK NEWS. 


‘Tilustrated Magazines. 


| writers in England and America. 
| on the part of the publishers, coupled with the determination to have 
| the best at any price, that Wipe AwAkg has reached its present high 


| Try it for one Month. 
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FOR APRIL—NOW READY. 


Wide Raitiee. 


25C. $3.00a year, 


Our Little Men and Women, 


toc. $1.00 a year, 


The Pansy, 


7c. 75C.a year. 


Babyland, 


5c. 50C, a year. 


“ Over and over again newspapers in all sections of the country have 
given the first place in American periodical literature for the young, to 
Wipe Awake. Its contributors are among the very best and brightest 
It is by the liberal outlay of money 


position,”’— Christian Standard and Home Fournal, 


* Especially have Messrs. Lothrop & Co, been assiduous in the pro- 
duction of story books for the young ; indeed, they have issued excel- 


H 
| lent publications graded to readers from six years to sixty, and well 


graded too. Their publications in the line of juvenile literature are 


| among the most popular in the market, and their ready sale shows that 
| the skill of Mr. Lothrop, backed by their handsome outlay o: capital 


will receive a merited return.’’— Commercial Bulletin, 


Tue PuHiLtapEcrHiIA PRess. 


The Leading Newspaper of Pennsylvania. 


By universal recognition it now stands at the head in all that makes 
a complete, general and family newspaper. 


Foremost in Enterprise. 

Fullest in Home News. 

Unequalled in Special Dispatches. 
Brightest in Correspondence. 

Complete in Everything. 

Specimen Copies sent Free. 
Book Days, MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 


The Press (Daily, except Sunday), 50 cents a Month. The Press 


| (Daily, inc'uding Sunday), 65 cents a Month, The Weekly Press, 


One Year, $1.00. 


Adaress, THE Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ONE CENT. 


The North American, 


Republican Morning Paper. 


Associated Press News and Special Service. 


Served by Carriers 6 cents a week, - 
By mail, 25 cents a month. 


The North American, 
7o1 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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Who Wrote “THE BUNTLING BALL”? 


A GRAECO-AMERICAN PLAY. A KEEN SATIRE ON SOCIETY. 


By one of the most brilliant and well known of living writers. Illustrated by C. D, WeLpon. 


A new edition just ready. Nearly the whole edition already ordered. Sixth thousand in press. 
Small 4to, cloth, $1.00; cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: | EDWARD EVERETT HALE: 


“We read it aloud. I cannot tell how much pleasure it gave me. It 
is very bright and clever. We, who know the best work of our recent 
Harvard graduates, have no question here as to the author ‘The illus- 
trations are pertect.”’ 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE: | W. A. CROFFUT : 


“I guess James Russell Lowell wrote ‘THE BUNTLING BALL.’ ” sian monet read it with keen pleasure. ‘The binding is delightful to hand 


H. H. BOYESEN: EDGAR FAWCETT: 
“Certainly a most sprightly work. Its absurdity gave me more 


‘‘A most delightful satire. It could only have been written by a _ than one hearty laugh. H.H. Boyesen possibly wrote it, he is such a 
classical scholar well versed in modern and ancient lore.”’ good Greek schclar.’’ 


“J began reading ‘THE BUNTLING BALL,” meaning to take but 
a taste of it, and never stopped until ] had finished it. It is ingenious, 
witty, fluent and wholesome. | should like to know who the author is,”” 


WHO WROTE IT ? 

A PUZZLE TO THE CRITICS, A DELIGHT TO ALL. 
H. H. Boyesen guesses Robert Grant, and adds : “A most delightful satire by a classical scholar,”’ 
Edgar Fawcett guesses H. H. Boyesen, and adds: “It gave me more than one hearty laugh.”’ 
Wm. A, Hammond guesses Edgar Fawcett, and adds: “© One of the cleverest satires | ever read.’’ 
John Habberton guesses W. A. Croffut, and adds; “The several classes have been carefully studied ”’ 
V. A. Croffut guesses H.C Bunner, wndadds: “ Have read it with keen pleasure ; delightfully bound,” 
Col. John Hay guesses E. C. Stedman, and adds: ‘*A masterpiece of wit and versification ’ 
Brander Matthews guesses Robert Grant, and adds: “ Neat in its rhyming; pungent in its satire.” 
J R. McKay guesses B. Matthews, and adds : © An exquisite :rray of verse.” 
Josh Billings guesses Orpheus C. Kerr, and adds: * ‘The saurre is really clever ”’ 
Hon. S. S. Cox guesses Ed's of “ Life,”’ and adds: ‘Full of vivacity and of rich and dainty words.”’ 
Rossiter Johnson guesses Robert Grant, and adds: “ Exhibits a wonderful command of versification.” 
Alfred Ayres guesses H. C. Bunner, and adds: “Its satire is delicete; its verse gracetul.’’ 


Globe, Boston. “Tt will be enjoyed immensely by every one.” 


THE FIRST 200 ‘‘ GUESSES ” oo * phe 
Post, Hartford, “ The writer has music in his soul.” 


at the author of the Graco-American play, THE is ‘ = 
BUNTLING BALL, will indicate how difficult it is Press, Philadelphia, “One of the most amusing of books. 
to determine the author of a book by what the Dispatch, Pittsbu gh, * The brochure is clear; the illustrations capital.”’ 
critics call the * Internal Evidence.’’ Among 
the guessers are many of the most prominent a : ~ 
critics and authors of the day Inter Ocean, Chicago, “A pungent shythmical burlesque. 

We give below the names of the persons men- =» Examiner, New York. “It abounds in audacious puns and merry quips. 


tioned as the author by the first two hundred 7 , oe . pe 
guesct whith havecometohand. ‘Thenan- Independent, New Y ork. It is graphic and pungent. e 
ber of times each name has been mentioned is Herald and Presbyter,Cincin. “ We read it with no little pleasure. 


indicated by the figure following each name : Graphic, New York. “ The choruses show cleverness and versatility.”’ 
Robert Grant, 30 George W. Curtis, 
H.C. Bunner, 39 George A. Baker, 
W. A. Croffut, 4 Edw. Fverett Hale 
Edgar Fawcett, 2 E. J. Wheeler, 
H. Guy Carleton, 111A, C. § Swinburne, 
Wm Allen Butler, 9 H, Seaman, 
Oliver W. Holmes, 4 Frank Saltus, 
W.S. Gilbert, 4 H. H. Boyesen, 
Bret Harte, 4 Brander Matthews, 
E. C. Stedman, 4 R. K. Munkittrick, 
T. DeWitt Talmage, J.C. Goldsmith, 
Orpheus C. Kerr, 3G. A ‘Townsend, 
A. W. Tourgee, 3 Theodore Tilton, 
John Hay, 3 

R_ Lowell, 3 
V.D. Howells, 3 

The following have been named once 
each: S.S. Cox, R. H. Stoddard, Oscar 
Wilde, John G, Saxe, G. P. Lathrop, 


Jeaueln Miles, Geo, Jones, of | Then CAS H O F F E R O F $ I O O O 
) 


Telegram, New York. * As a social satire it deserves a high place. 


Mail, Toronto, “* The satire is certainly very effective.”’ 
Congregationalist, Boston, “ Adroit and witty. It is very keen.”’ 
Chronicle, San Francisco. “ Bright and humorous ; cleverly illustrated.” 
Palladium, New Haven ‘*Undeniably clever; there are many brilliant rhymes. 
Texas Siftings, New York. “ A sprightly work,” 

Occident, San Francisco. “ The reading is sure to provoke a laugh.” 
News, Indianapolis, * Graphically illustrated, richly bound.” 

fost, Detroit. ‘* A remarkably bright and laughable satire.”” 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. “* A genuine satire well written.” 

Journa/, Tremont. “There is real merit in the book.” 

Blade, Toledo. ‘* A bright and clever poem in dramatic ‘orm.”” 


Slownwonnnn nn www 


son, eye Mee a ae —— 
Grant White rs. Corbett, Mar apes - * 
Dodge, Mrs.'B, N. Harrison, He en Gray for correctly naming the author. The name 
St 2 Pumee. = Holland, ber of the author must be written on the BLANK 
rowbridge, Joseph Cook, John Habber- é a E 
ton, F. B. Herzog, John Wieslow, G. P. inserted in every book opposite the title-page, and detached and for- 
Upton, W. H. Bishop, Charles Nordhoff, rarded h blish 
mare & tanh, Ed. W. Kingsbury, warded to the publishers. 
Geo. H. Davis, H. Van Stanwood, G 
Lanigan. J. V. Pritchard, Thos. Wharton, 
A. E. Lancaster, H. A Beers, E. P. 


Thwing, W. R. Sperry, Prof. Wilkinson, 
Fdw. S, Martin, Ww. M. Ried, 40 FOR SALE BY 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 





